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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


THE ambitious Minister who recklessly brought about the ruinous 
war against the two Free States of South Africa has had to acknow- 
ledge, since his return from there, that the serious charges he had 
made against the Boers as regards their treatment of the natives 
have turned out false. A man of that kind is a strange guide. Let 
those who discuss his new-fangled economic notions, by which he 
unsays again all that he had said before, look closely at the satchel 
of knowledge of this precious charmer, 

A great deal of amusement has been created in Germany by the 
excursion he recently made, in one of his great “ Zollverein ” speeches, 
into the political geography of the German Empire. The amuse- 
ment amounted to Homeric laughter. So odd was one of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s blunders that a schoolboy would have been “ ploughed ” 
for it. After having stated that the British Empire is “one and 
indivisible ”—a phrase taken from the vocabulary of the first French 
Revolution—the would-be founder of the Imperial British Zollverein 
went on: 


“The German Empire is divided into States—Bavaria, and, let us say, 
Hanover, Saxony, and Wiirtemberg. They may deal between themselves 
in any way they please. As a matter of fact, they have entire Free Trade 
among themselves. We do not consider them separate entities. We 
treat the German Empire as a whole. We do not complain because one 
State gives an advantage to another State in that Empire, and does not 
give it to all the rest of the world.” 


It is very kind of the Colonial Secretary that he will not treat the 
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various States and Free Towns of the German Empire as separate 
political entities. Perhaps some people abroad might think that it 
does not depend upon him or anybody else. But what Rip van 
Winkle sleep has he slept that he should declare Hanover to be one 
of the States of the German Empire ? 

It is thirty-seven years ago that Hanover, in consequence of 
the internal war of 1866 between the States of the German Con- 
federation, was abolished as a State and Kingdom and became a 
province of Prussia! Has Mr. Chamberlain never heard of that 
little event? Why, unless his education in political geography is 
sadly in arrears, he might be suspected of being a Guelphic partisan 
of the dynastic Pretender to the Kingdom of Hanover. Which way 
are we to read him ? 

Such is the extraordinary ignorance of the man who, with the 
magic word “ Zollverein,” tries to lure children in political economy 
into the hill cleft, like another Rat-catcher of Hamelin. He is 
not aware that, for more than a generation, Hanover—of which 
Englishmen might suppose to have some special knowledge—is no 
longer in existence as a State! And yet that man comes forward 
to enlighten both the masses and the House of Commons on the 
institutions of a country whose Customs Union he continually makes 
use of as a kind of spell wherewith to obtain his own object, A 
sorry teacher, who lacks the very rudiments of information ! 

He may really be said, in regard to his knowledge of the 
political history of Germany, to be behind the times in a tenfold 
degree, as compared with Rip van Winkle. This apparently up-to- 
date politician imagines that, before the establishment of the Zoll- 
verein in last century, there was no national organisation or unity 
whatever in Germany. He asserts it was the Zollverein that did it. 
Now the simple fact is, which he might gather even from some 
ordinary Encyclopedia, that must be in his library, that Germany 
‘was an Empire or Kingdom already more than-g thousand years 
ago, and that that Empire lasted from 843 to 1806. Though many 
Principalities and a vast number of free Republican cities gradually 
arose within it—of which only Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck are 
left now—it had, even in its worst days, a common Reichstag, or 
Parliament, as well as a supreme head, Has Mr. Chamberlain 
never heard of the great part that Empire played during many 
centuries, and that it was then in reality the only existing ‘“‘ Empire,” 
and its monarchs, chosen for life, the only Kaisers ? 

After the dread events of the Napoleonic wars, Germany formed 
herself once more into a national whole—that is, into a federative 
Union, called the Deutsche Bund. Austria, whose rulers had for 
hundreds of years been successively Emperors of Germany, not by 
inheritance but by election (even as Presidents are in the United 
States of America), acted in that new Confederation as permanent 
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head at the Diet of Frankfort. From North to South, from the 
German Ocean and the Baltic to the Adriatic, from the river Memel 
on the Russian frontier to the Vosges Mountains and the Rhine, 
this Confederation, though loosely organised, even as Switzerland 
and the great Transatlantic Republic were, represented at any rate 
@ political unit. 

It was owing to this existence of Germany as a whole that in 
1848—49 there came together, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a National 
Assembly, which elected a “ Regent of the Empire” in the person 
of Archduke John of Austria, The representatives of the people in 
that Parliament came from the Austrian federal provinces (that is, 
exclusive of Hungary, Galicia, Lombardy, and Venice, which had 
never been within the German Empire and “ Bund”), from Prussia 
and all the minor kingdoms and principalities. Some of’ the 
members were from parts of Germany that were not even included 
yet at that time in the Zollverein. 

And yet Mr. Chamberlain tries to make out that the Zollverein 
was the means of founding German unity. 

In the place of the German Confederation, which continued until 
1866, there is now again an Empire—without, however, the former 
federal provinces of Austria. But in what a topsy-turvy fashion 
does Mr. Chamberlain produce, or rather pervert, before a gaping 
meeting at Birmingham, the plainest historical facts! His very use 
of the word “ Zollverein”— instead of Customs Union in plain 
English, which everybody would understand—is to serve him as a 
mysterious means of enchantment. Made in Germany, “ Zollverein ” 
is a blessed word like Mesopotamia. Simple people who wonder- 
ingly hear it, are to be taken in by it as by an all-healing 
mostrum. 

It is a pity that a statesman and Cabinet Minister of the Colonial 
Secretary’s rank should expose this country to ridicule by showing 
& lack of information on a subject on which he sets himself up as an 
authority or patent medicine-man, who has it in his power to cure 
the industrial shortcomings and sufferings of the nation as by witch- 
craft. How if some foreign Cabinet Minister were to assert that the 
Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster are States separate from England 
proper; or that the establishment of Free-trade in 1846 had 
brought about the foundation of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland ? 

Again, how belated and utterly false is Mr. Chamberlain’s decla- 
ration that the various States of Germany “may deal between 
themselves as they please,” and that, “as a matter of fact, they have 
entire Free-trade among themselves.” This is almost on a par with 
the startling news, given by the Times in the ’sixties of last century, 
in leaded type, that Prussia had just “joined the Zollverein.” As 
& matter of fact, it was Prussia that had begun the negotiations with 
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some other German States for the formation of a Customs Union as 
far back as 1819, After many years of discussion that Customs 
Union was finally formed; but both Austria, albeit within the 
Deutsche Bund, and some States of the North-west of Germany, still 
refrained from joining it. 

Before the Zollverein took shape, Prussia had, like pre-revolu- 
tionary France, all kinds of customs duties even within her own 
provinces, It was a state of things which formerly prevailed in 
many countries, where, as also in pre-revolutionary France, there 
was of old a difference of weight, measure, and coin. 

The suggestion of Mr. Chamberlain that the various German 
States may still conclude between themselves separate customs 
arrangements is ridiculously wrong. No; they may not do that. 
His statement is another proof that he has not mastered the A B C 
of a theme on which he tries to teach his audiences. ‘‘ How very 
poor, as regards knowledge,” says a moderate Liberal Hamburg 
paper, “the British Colonial Secretary shows himself in that 
Birmingham speech! He does not know that the Free Trade of 
the German States is an institution existing now by a law of the 
Empire (that is, not belonging to the competence of the separate 
Federal States). Nay, he has not even heard yet that Hanover has 
lost its quality as a State as long ago as thirty-seven years.” 

The Hamburg paper in question, so far from being in any way 
adverse to England, continually pleads in firm terms for good 
relations between Germany and this country. It strongly reproves 
those who speak in a different sense. It has often referred to the 
Colonial Secretary in an appreciative manner; but the way in which 
he now shows his learning is a little too much even for its grea 
patience. : 

Of the tergiversations of Mr. Chamberlain there really seems to 
be no end. He has been a Republican. He now speaks in con- 
temptuous terms of ‘‘ Radicals.” When declaring in 1886 against 
Irish Home Rule, he, no doubt, kept to the view which had been 
upheld until then, not without forcible arguments, by almost the 
totality of Liberals and Radicals, including Mr. Gladstone himself. 
But then, why had Mr. Chamberlain, shortly before joining the 
Unionists, declared that Ireland was governed as despotically as 
Lombardy and Venice had been, and as Russian Poland was? What 
a turning of his back upon himself! 

There are those who believe that he, who had apparently bound 
himself so strictly to the Home Rule party, only veered round 
because Mr, Gladstone, for inscrutable reasons of his own, had 
entrusted Mr. John Morley with the elaboration of the Bill instead 
of communicating for that purpose with Mr. Chamberlain himself. 
It is often said that motives should not be imputed; and I do not 
wish to do here more than indicate an opinion which has frequently 
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been expressed in political circles. In truth, it is important in 
politics to know a statesman’s personal motives; for the light thus 
shed upon his character ought to make others wary as to how far 
they can trust him in the future on great emergencies. .Who can 
say what gyrations a self-seeking Lord of Mischief may yet perform 
in the most important State affairs ! 

Mr. Chamberlain is reported to have said, a few years ago, to a 
Conservative friend, an M.P., at luncheon: “I can challenge any 
one to point to.a single speech of mine in which I have ever pinned 
myself to Free Trade.” This fell from his lips during a conversa- 
tion about the taxation of food, when the Conservative member had 
asked: “ But, surely, you, an old associate of John Bright's, are 
not in favour of Protection ? ” 

Here we have another astounding assertion and entire change of 
front of the versatile Colonial Secretary. Actually, he has been a 
member of the Cobden Club—supposed to be a Free Trade organi- 
sation—for not less than twenty years, from 1876. He has also 
spoken at the Cobden Club, and nobody could doubt, during all that 
time, what his views were, until he left a few years back. 

Worse has yet to be told. . Having raised the Protectionist flag, 
Mr. Chamberlain even goes so far now as to use the names of 
Cobden and Bright as those of men who might, under present 
circumstances, perhaps also have changed their views! However, 
this is too absurd to merit special refutation, Speaking of his 
opponents who still uphold the principles of Free Trade, Mr. 
Chamberlain sneeringly calls them “ Little Englanders of the 
Manchester school.” Here, I may say, both for myself and for a 
numbers of members, that there are a good many in the Cobden 
Club who are by no means adherents of what is called the 
high-and-dry doctrine of the old Manchester school. Nothing, in 
fact, could be further from my own views. 

But are those to be called “ Little Englanders” who believe that 
an Empire which extends over the fifth part of the inhabitable 
globe is large enough? Are the resources of the country not yet 
sufficiently taxed in order to keep this enormous extent of territories 
together with military and naval forces? Is “Little Englanders” 
the correct name for those who have the common sense to under- 
stand that so vast an Empire, being in its several parts of the most 
variegated political and economic condition, cannot be “shorn over 
the same comb” ? 

Mr. Chamberlain once urged the necessity of an alliance with the 
United States of America. He even spoke as if it were already 
concluded. At that time he also wanted England to form a bond 
of union with Germany, so as to constitute a new Triple Alliance. 
Now he wishes to proclaim a tariff war against both these nations ! 
Formerly he blamed Americans for their Protectionist policy, even 
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calling them fools. Now he wishes to build a Protectionist wall? 
round the United Kingdom. And in order to gain the Irish vote 
for that policy, he refers to the injury Cone by this country to Irish 
industries. What if the Nationalist party were but too ready to 
put that lesson some day into practice and to turn Mr. Chamberlain’s 
idea against England herself ? 

Wherever we look, we find Mr. Chamberlain involved in a mass 
of self-contradictions. - He once declared that it was absurd to 
expect a rise of wages from a Protectionist system. Now he says 
that wages would rise. Formerly he found that, difficult as it would 
be to make the Colonies enter into a stricter political connection 
with the Mother Land, it would be easier even to achieve that than 
to gain the Colonies over to a common fiscal arrangement. To-day, 
for him, all the reverse is the real truth. Things are just as he 
wants them for the moment. Other people have to bow down to © 
his momentary wisdom. Is this not a regular Will-o-the-wisp 
policy ? 

Where, however, is the rise of wages to come from, when a 
general disturbance of trade had been the result of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy—assuming that it could ever be adopted? Why, the 
manufacturers would certainly not be likely to offer to workmen 
higher wages. The starved masses, on their part, would have to 
engage in bitter struggles and strikes; and the issue would be, 
universal chaos. Not to speak of those professional and other 
classes which would only feel the increased dearness of food, without 
any possibility of getting a corresponding higher income. 

The haggling which would follow the adoption of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposal—the never-ceasing haggling of the many component 
parts of the Empire with the United Kingdom—may be more 
easily imagined than described. But, worse than that: the effect 
upon Parliamentary life would be disastrous ; considering the con- 
tradictory interests of the Colonies and Dependencies, as well as of 
the various classes of the population. It is such wrangling which, 
since Bismarck’s sudden reversal of his policy in political economy, 
has so unfortunately damaged Parliamentary life in Germany. Con- 
stitutional freedom would certainly not gain from a similar course 
being adopted in this country. 

When Mr. Chamberlain came back from South Africa, he found 
to his dismay that the corn-tax had been abolished, which he wished 
to use as a lever for his Zollverein scheme ; and that the Irish Land 
Bill had been resolved upon, to which he is known to object as 
much as any partisan of the high-and-dry old Manchester doctrine 
he derides. Much disappointed, he kept strangely silent for a time. 
Then he broke out in a way which showed that he wished to dish his 
opponents in the Cabinet, that he would fain form a new party of 
his own, and so become master of the situation. To the toiling 
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masses he offered a bribe in the shape of those Old Age Pensions 
which for many years he seemed to have strangely forgotten. 

Oh, the irony of it! The working classes are to pay more 
highly for their and their families’ daily food; they are, during 
the best part of their life, to starve, in order to enjoy the shadowy 
prospect of getting five shillings a week—if, that is to say, 
they are still alive at the age of 65. Statistics prove that the 
average age of the working classes is far below that number. 
Instead of 65, it is about 48.  Diffcile est, satiram non scribere. 

One reminiscence might haunt Mr. Chamberlain if he were still 
apt to think of his own past. In one of his Birmingham speeches, 
years ago, he referred to that fermier général who during the great 
French Revolution was hanged by an infuriated crowd at the lamp- 
post, because, on the subject of the food of the people, he had 
formerly made some cruel remark concerning the use of grass as 
a good nourishment for the masses. He was hanged, said Mr, 
Chamberlain, with a bunch of hay stuffed into his mouth. 

I thought at the time, and shall always think, such “rhetoric” 
to be inadvisable and rather dangerous. The student of history 
knows that ‘bread riots,” as they are called abroad, have often 
preceded Revolutions ; and in the course of such events many things 
may happen which Mr. Chamberlain himself would not like to see. 


A MemsBer OF THE CoBDEN CLUB, 


* * * 


“Ts any one bold enough to propose that we should put duties upon 
food? The hon. member for Preston, no doubt, has the courage of his 
convictions. He has referred to the sacrifices which he would require 
from the working classes, and he does not hesitate to make the demand 
upon them that they should pay an extra price of 10 per cent. upon the 
most important articles of their daily consumption. Well, sir, I can con- 
ceive it just possible, although it is very improbable, that under the sting 
of great suffering, and deceived by misrepresentations, the working classes 
might be willing to try strange remedies and might be foolish enough to 
submit for a time to a proposal to tax the food of the country; but one 
thing I am certain of: if this course is ever taken, and if the depression 
were to continue, or to recur, it would be the signal for a state of things 
more dangerous and more disastrous than anything which has been seen 
in this country since the repeal of the Corn Laws. ... A tax on food 
would mean a decline in wages. It would certainly involve a reduction 
in their productive value; the same amount of money would have a smaller 
purchasing power. It would mean more than this, for it would raise the 
price of every article produced in the United Kingdom, and it would 
indubitably bring about the loss of that gigantic export trade which the 
industry and energy of the country, working under conditions of absolute 
freedom, have been able to create.”—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in the House of 
Commons, August 12, 1881. 





BENEVOLENT DESPOTISM. 


Its PopuLAR DEFENCE. 


THE British Empire comprises some 13,000,000 square miles of 
territory, with a population of about 400,000,000. Of this the terri- 
tory of the British Isles forms less than a hundredth part, and its 
population is about ten per cent. of the total. The inhabitants of 
the more or less self-governing Colonies account for a further five 
per cent. (although, of course, of these there are many who do not 
enjoy complete political freedom), but the remainder, that is 
to say, eighty-five per cent. or some 340,000,000, are members 
of subject races, practically ruled by the officials of the dominant 
race. 

The rule is arbitrary ; it is commonly supposed to be benignant ; 
and it is not unfrequently referred to as ‘“ benevolent despotism.” 
The adjective may be taken to express that apology which it seems 
to be intuitively felt government by an alien race demands. For 
the principle of liberty, with its resulting principle of self-govern- 
ment, is so firmly established in the mind of the average English- 
man, that when he sanctions or approves despotic rule he is driven 
to formulate some moral justification for it, and this he thinks he 
does by calling it benevolent. Naked despotism is repugnant to 
him, but “ benevolent ” despotism—-when exercised by a “ superior 
race,” such as that to which he belongs—sounds all right. That the 
rule, if arbitrary, is beneficent (for this is, presumably, the sense in 
which the term ‘“ benevolent” is used, rather than in its strict etymo- 
logical sense of ‘“ well-wishing”), he has not the slightest doubt, 
for the simple reason that he seldom knows anything of its exact 
nature ; and when he does, although he may deplore some incidents 
attending it, he always finds consolation in the reflection that the 
condition of the governed would be infinitely worse if they were 
left to their own resources, The subject peoples are some thousands 
of miles away; of their actual condition not one British citizen in 
a hundred has any personal knowledge; the official reports are 
invariably of the most roseate character; the unofficial investiga- 
tions command comparatively scant attention; the press, as a rule, 
assiduously reflects, or rather to some extent creates, the prevailing 
optimism ; and the general conclusion is that it is a positive boon 
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for any body of men to be brought within the sphere of “ British 
influence.” 

The popular defence, then, of the arbitrary rule of subject races 
— if there can be said to be a popular defence of that which the 
vast majority, when they chance to think about the matter at all, 
regard simply as part of the established order of things—rests 
upon two hypotheses ; the first that benevolence justifies despotism, 
and the second that benevolence characterises despotism. Can 
either of these hypotheses be verified? The one raises a question 
of ethics, the other a question of fact; and hence the method of 
investigation must be different. That such investigation is one of 
paramount importance is self-evident, when we recall to mind the 
enormous area of the territory and the vastness of the population, 
both positive and relative, over which our sway extends, and 
remember also that we are daily enlarging that sway. Of this 
territory and population it is calculated that more than one- 
third of the first and about one-fourth of the second have been 
added to the Empire within the last quarter of a century— it is the 
outcome of modern Imperialism, the new Zeitgeist—and the pro- 
cess is still going on. The. freedom enjoyed by Englishmen is 
denied to vast dependencies more than eight times as populous as 
the United Kingdom ; and we continue to engage in the work of sub- 
jugation.. A heavy responsibility thus rests upon the dominant race ; 
there must be an absolute justification for this, or they stand con- 
victed of a colossal crime. Unless the Imperialist can actually 
verify both the hypotheses referred to, he is condemned by the prin- 
ciple of liberty to which he professes allegiance, and his rule resolves 
itself into tyranny pure and simple. 


THE Process OF SUBJUGATION. 


Now alien rule has almost invariably to be preceded by con- 
quest. Coloured races do not intuitively perceive the advantage 
of relinquishing their freedom, and voluntarily submit themselves 
to a foreign yoke; and before we can govern them we have to 
subdue them. The question, therefore, of whether despotic rule is 
justifiable must, in the first instance, take the form of an inquiry 
as to whether subjugation is justifiable. No doubt, whatever be the 
result of that inquiry, it does not dispose of the problem ; since the 
fact remains that we have (rightly or wrongly) compelled innu- 
merable tribes to recognise our supremacy; and that being so, we 
must accept the responsibilities of the situation, and the question 
of whether or not we are properly discharging those responsibilities 
has in any case to be faced. But the nature of those responsibilities 
must in part be determined by the answer we give to the pre- 
liminary inquiry; whilst the modern development of aggressive 
Imperialism raises such question to the first rank, 
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Is there, then, a moral basis for the subjugation of one race by 
another race? The material basis is, of course, superior force; but 
it is impossible to extract from this any moral basis. What we 
have to discover is, whether or not superior force can be legitimately 
employed for the purpose indicated ; and, if so, what are the con- 
ditions which make its employment legitimate. 

And in considering this initial problem we are, in the first place, 
confronted with the fact that various races are, or were, in almost 
exclusive possession of definite portions of the globe, and that 
unless we are prepared to elevate the maxim beati possedentes into 
an ethical axiom, this points to at least the theoretical possibility of 
recourse to force being justifiable. For access to the soil is essen- 
tial to man’s existence, and if a scanty population roving over 
immense tracts cf land should claim absolute territorial rights and 
refuse admittance to any outside, it might be equivalent to denying 
them the right to exist. If a claim to the absolute individual 
ownership of the soil is untenable (and, anomalous as are our Eng- 
lish land laws, even they stop short of recognising this) as being 
inimical to the general interests of the community, such a claim on the 
part of a group of individuals might prove inimical to the interests of 
the rest of the;world. Possession may be nine points of the law, and 
it may also be several points of morality, but it must in the last 
instance yield to the common necessities of the race; and whilst a 
large group welded together undoubtedly acquire. definite rights in 
respect of the territory they occupy and have developed, they did 
not create that territory and can establish no title to its exclusive 
and unqualified appropriation. Morality is concerned with the 
conduct of man to man, and this presupposes the existence of man, 
and therefore recognises, in the first place, a common right to obtain 
the necessaries of existence; and, since the absolute ownership of 
land for all purposes and under all conditions, whether by an indi- 
vidual or by a group, may mean the power to determine whether 
others shall exist: if this is conceded morality disappears. To 
take two extremes—in one given area population may be so dense as 
to render healthy existence impossible; in another given area popu- 
lation may be so sparse as to allow of almost limitless expansion. 
If, then, mere possession of territory conferred the right of unquali- 
fied monopoly, the many might starve whilst the few were plethoric ; 
and, yet, such an unqualified monopoly might be claimed, and only 
by force be successfully disputed. Hence, that it is within the 
bounds of possibility for circumstances to arise which should justify 
recourse to subjugation is manifest. 

But the argument may be carried a stage further, and illustra- 
tions of a different character selected. If morality is concerned 
with the conduct of man to man, not only does it presuppose the 
existence of man, but its supreme function is to secure such freedom 
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and opportunity to enjoy that existence as shall be consistent 
with the like freedom and opportunity of others. This may be 
infringed in a variety of ways. Not only may life itself be ruth- 
lessly destroyed, but such torture or cruelty may be practised as 
may even render death preferable to life. Men may live in a state 
of terrorism under some tyrannical ruler or despotic body and be 
almost powerless to help themselves. Or the race may itself be the 
tyrant—a veritable hostis humani generis—inflicting revolting bar- 
barities upon other races. To assert that in these cases a foreign 
Power, if one exist with the will and -capacity to arrest the inhu- 
manity, must be content to play the part of passive spectators, in 
the name of national or racial rights, would once more exhibit a 
strange ethical misconception. It is true that there are some who 
discover in Christianity the proclamation of an absolute doctrine of 
non-resistance to evil, and they at least offer a valuable protest 
against the converse extreme doctrine of the lex talionis, and are 
entitled to all honour in a world where the latter doctrine finds 
ready acceptance, not less by so-called Christian than by other 
nations. But to withdraw all restraint upon individual licence 
would speedily reduce society to anarchy—using the term in its 
popular and worst sense and not in its literal and best sense. And 
if society is justified in seeking to prevent individual crime, it is 
difficult to see why nations should not be justified in seeking to 
prevent racial crime; and it is possible that this can only be 
effected by subjugation. Lest, however, this statement should lead 
to hasty generalisation in accordance with pre-conceived opinion, 
let it be stated that all the argument, as thus baldly enunciated, 
can establish is the indefensibility of laying down a general rule 
to the effect that conquest must be necessarily and always inherently 
vicious, A positive principle has yet to be arrived at. 

Without further multiplying illustrations as to the possibility of 
circumstances amounting to justification for subjugation—illustra- 
tions which are little needed in an age when the spirit of conquest 
is in the ascendency, and which have, indeed, partly been cited as 
affording some clue to the nature of the positive principle referred 
to, and as suggesting that the justification must be of a more solid 
character than that usually advanced—the other side of the case 
must now be examined for a moment. Obviously subjugation is 
in itself a bad thing. It can only be brought about by the employ- 
ment of physical force, or in other words by war. And war, in the 
first place, means the destruction of life, and to that extent is an 
acknowledgment of the impotence of morality. Nor can it be 
regarded in the light of moral retribution, since, though we assume 
that life may be justly forfeited to the community, the penalties of 
war are seldom visited upon the guilty, and are in no case confined 
to them. Indeed, one of the most damning features of war, even if 
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it can be contemplated as punitive, is that there is invariably 
vicarious atonement; that its pains to a greater or less extent 
(generally greater) are borne by the innocent. Nor do its horrors 
stop at the destruction of life, for those who are suddenly cut down 
are spared the prolonged physical agonies which it inevitably brings 
to numbers of the living—here again not, as a rule, to the actual 
culprits. And, once more, war for the time being is subversive of 
liberty ; and, when it results in subjugation, means the permanent 
arrest of liberty. And liberty is the one thing which is dear to man 
all the world over, the one thing which should be held the most 
sacred. Hence, an evil which can only be remedied at the cost of 
life or poignant physical and mental suffering, and at the cost 
of liberty, must be grave indeed. We are in fact driven to find 
refuge in a paradox, and to say that the only justification for the 
destruction of life and liberty is to prevent the destruction of life 
and liberty. There are many wrongs in this world which, if no 
peaceful remedy for them can be discovered, moral men must be 
content to endure, lest in seeking to remove them by force they 
commit a greater wrong. The sword is a two-edged weapon: it 
may be typical of justice, but it must result in injustice; and 
justice is dearly bought at the cost of a greater injustice. 

If, then, a moral basis for the subjugation of one race by another 
race is to be found, it can only be in that principle which, for want 
of a better name, may be called humanitarianism. The term is one 
to which different significations are attached, but it is perhaps the 
best word that can be selected to indicate the. promotion of the 
general welfare of mankind. It imports a recognition of the 
solidarity of the human race; it means that the good of the 
individual, or of the group, must yield to the common good, and 
that only by promoting the common good can the maximum 
individual good be secured; it implies that the progress of the 
world, without distinction of race, colour, or nationality, should be 
the paramount object of human effort. And when this principle 
demands—and only when this principle demands—the subjugation 
of an alien race, and when in pursuance of that principle, and of no 
other, the work of subjugation is undertaken, the ethical justifica- 
tion is established. Personal or national gain on the part of the 
conquering race (other than such as shall accrue to mankind in 
general) must be neither sought nor obtained; an honesty of 
purpose is essential, and the pursuit of selfish interests (as distinct 
from self-preservation) is absolutely forbidden. There must be an 
actual benefit, eventually if not immediately, conferred upon the 
subjugated peoples, and a contribution towards the advancement of 
civilisation. Unless these essential conditions are complied with, 
no ethical case can be established for the withdrawal of liberty, or 
for the enormous evil which is consequent on the process. 
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Theoretically, then, this particular problem, difficult through it is, 
seems to admit of solution. If we have not arrived at its actual 
solution as it presents itself in varying forms in national experience, 
we have, it is submitted, an unimpeachable guiding principle for 
men who claim to be governed by moral considerations, in the 
application of which the solution should be found in each particular 
case. Practically, however, it is to be feared we have made little 
appreciable progress. For when we look at the question from the 
historical point of view, we find that the essential conditions are 
never complied with, and that as a matter of fact subjugation does 
not proceed from humanitarianism; and to demand that it should 
seems to ‘‘ask more of human nature than human nature is capable 
of giving.” Of course the common belief is that the good of the 
conquered race will undoubtedly be promoted and the cause of 
civilisation advanced ; and this contention is constantly put forward 
as a defence of conquest, thereby, at any rate, recognising the 
necessity of a justification and in part the validity of the principle 
laid down, . But on the other hand there is perfect candour as 
regards the pursuit of national interests; the advantages of expan- 
sion and need for new markets are frankly, if inconclusively pro- 
claimed ; and although to this extent it may seem that the validity 
of the principle is challenged, yet it is scarcely so in fact, for it is 
generally sought to reconcile the pursuit of national interests with 
the promotion of the good of mankind as a whole, However this 
may be, it is safe to say that selfish considerations of some character 
are invariably present, and that they generally preponderate, if they do 
not constitute the sole motive. Whatever attempts may subsequently 
be made to temper despotism with benevolence, subjugation itself is 
determined upon almost entirely from patriotic considerations. 
Certainly no instance can be cited of the conquest of another race 
haying been undertaken without regard to the interests of the 
conquerors, and solely with a view to promote the welfare of man- 
kind ; and the dominant consideration is the acquisition of territory. 
As regards conflicts between white races, perhaps a rare illustration 
may be found of benignity both of purpose and of result in the 
American Civil War, but it cannot be said that the liberation of the 
slaves was the only motive which inspired the North. And in 
modern history, the one occasion when humanitarianism not only 
justified but strenuously demanded forcible intervention for the 
purpose of arresting the most abominable tyranny, no such interven- 
tion took place. 

The contention, however, usually is that, whatever be the motives 
animating the subjugating race, good must result, because such race 
is a superior one, representing a higher form of civilisation, and the. 
result therefore necessarily contributes to the progress of the world. 
But then this contention is put forward by the subjugating race itself; 
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its members make themselves the sole judge of what constitutes 
superiority ; and whilst other ‘‘ superior races” would concede that 
all stand upon a higher plane than that occupied by the coloured 
races, each regards itself as facile princeps. And since, if subjuga- 
tion is to be undertaken on the mere ground of superiority, it is 
eminently desirable that it should be undertaken by the most 
superior, or at any rate in accordance with some consensus as to fit- 
ness, there seems to be a preliminary question to be fought out 
amongst the competing claimants for the honour, Mere superiority, 
however, affords no moral basis for subjugation ; assuming for the 
moment that the conquerors do stand upon a higher plane, it does 
not follow that their aggressive actions contribute to the progress of 
the world. Such a contention ignores the evils attending upon 
conquest, and in particular the grave evil of the withdrawal of liberty. 
It is in reality the growth of collective freedom that constitutes one 
of the main indices of a progressive civilisation; and to assert that 
civilisation is advanced by the destruction of freedom comes perilously 
near to a contradiction in terms. Pushed to its logical conclusion, 
the contention means that, having first settled the knotty point as to 
which is the most superior race, that race should be absolutely 
supreme, and hold the liberties and destinies of the world in its 
hands. 

But is the claim to superiority which is so complacently postu- 
lated one that can be established by any of the numerous claimants ? 
That the white races have a greater brain capacity and have attained 
a higher degree of intellectual development is not to be denied, 
although the statement would probably be challenged by representa- 
tives of coloured races, some of whom certainly exhibit the very 
highest mental qualities. Superiority, however, is not to be deter- 
mined simply by facial angles or philosophical achievements: the moral 
factor is all important, and the ethical standard to which a race has 
attained is very largely indicated by the extent to which it is imbued 
with the principle of humanitarianism. And here we come back to 
the fact that subjugation never is undertaken in pursuance of that 
principle, that the motives are almost invariably selfish ; whilst 
the national morality of the conqueror is often inferior and seldom 
superior to that of the conquered. At the heart of the campaign 
against what we term “ backward races” is the principle of national 
aggrandisement; and the cruelty which is exhibited towards them, 
if different in kind, is not less defensible than that which they 
exhibit, Says Mr. Herbert Spencer: “The inhumanity practised 
by the races classed as civilised has certainly not been less, and has 
often been greater, than that practised by the races classed as un- 
civilised.” And we have only to read the details attending the 
process of subjugation, by whatsoever people and in whatsoever 
period, to realise that this statement is absolutely accurate. The 
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acquisition, extension, and maintenance of our Indian Empire have 
been characterised by atrocities which seem to indicate that the lust 
of conquest converts men into fiends. The treachery and brutality 
displayed towards the aborigines of South Africa are calculated to 
imbue them with the idea that Christianity is a religion, not of love, 
but of hate. Amidst the revolting butchery of the Sondan, the 
heroic characters which are seen in lurid relief are not the victors 
but their Dervish victims, And if we look to other victorious 
nations, we find they point the same moral. Whether it is the 
Belgian in the Congo, the Spaniard in Cuba, the American in the 
Philippines, or the German in China, there stands revealed a like 
condition of things. Nowhere can we discover that the process of 
subjugation gives signs of the higher civilisation or indicates that 
it is inspired by altruistic motives. Nay, if we take the most recent 
instance pertinent to ourselves, where in the whole history of 
“‘ savage” warfare shall we find a parallel to the ghastly characteristic 
of our South African campaign—a characteristic which shall surely 
render it infamous for all time—of five women and children being 
doomed to die of pestilence and hunger for every man slain in the 
ranks of the enemy ? 

We reach therefore this general conclusion that, whilst theoretically 
it is possible to make out a case for the subjugation of one race by 
another, in practice the essential condition, namely, humanitarianism 
as the dominating factor, is invariably wauting, and conquest never 
has possessed, and probably never will possess, complete ethical 
justification. And if it is conceded that there must nevertheless be 
a balancing of good and evil, and that a partial justification may 
exist, determined by the approximation which is made to the 
principle of humanitarianism, we unhappily find that, whilst sub- 
jugating races inferentially recognise the validity of the principle 
and always pose as benefactors, they not infrequently by their 
conduct absolutely ignore such principle, and in any case it occupies 
quite a subsidiary position, That not a tittle of good has ever 
resulted from conquest, or that it always partakes of unmitigated 
vice, would of course be an’ extravagant and wholly indefensible 
contention ; and if it were necessary to establish that, the case 
against alien coercion would break down. But that good to the 
extent to which conquering nations, in their pride or ignorance, so 
confidently consider to be attendant upon their actions; or that 
(whether in motive, aim, or result) beneficence largely figures, is a 
pernicious delusion. The pursuit of self-interests as the conscious 
or unconscious spring of action, the failure to recognise the solidarity 
of the race, or to promote the welfare of mankind in general, the 
absence of any marked superiority of a moral character, are all 
condemnatory of the destruction of liberty involved in subjugation, 
as stultifying the only valid plea for that destruction. Hence, the 
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growth of the modern Imperialist spirit, so far from being pro- 
nounced a boon, must be regarded as a bane. Whatever conclusion 
may be arrived at with regard to the theory of “benevolent 
despotism ” as applied to our actual rule of subject peoples, benevo- 
lence is assuredly not characteristic of the preliminary process; and 
our responsibility towards those peoples is considerably enhanced 
by the circumstance that, their conquest has invariably lacked 
adequate moral defence. 


Tue GOVERNMENT OF SUBJUGATED RACEs. 


The existence of the British Empire, however, remains a 
stupendous fact. Whether we ought or ought not to have 
acquired dominion over a quarter of the globe, we have acquired 
it; and the problem, therefore, of how it is to be governed is most 
momentous, and is not to be summarily disposed of by demonstrat- 
ing that the problem is one which, to a great extent, should never 
have arisen, and that alien rule has been unjustifiable ab initio. Of 
course, it is easy to say that if wrong has been done our daty con- 
sists in remedying it without delay, and that if liberty has been 
unwarrantably taken away it should be restored. But breaches of 
the moral law are not to be repaired by a stroke of the pen; and if 
@ governing race, exercising sway over millions of people, could be 
induced to believe that it ought to cease to govern, it would only 
give rise to chaos by abruptly acting upon that belief, and would 
thas be perpetrating another grave injury. The status quo ante can 
never be re-established, nor can habits of self-reliance, if once 
weakened or destroyed, be restored otherwise than gradually. 
When a race has been robbed of its freedom; when it has been 
rendered more or less dependent upon another; when its own form 
of government, however crude, has been replaced by alien govern- 
ment; when it has been deprived of the means of self-defence, and 
when opportunity for natural development has been denied it— 
when, in short, it has been reduced to the position of helpless 
children—for it to be suddenly abandoned and left to its own feeble 
and unorganised resources would merely mean that it would become 
a speedy prey either to other aggressive nations or to roving piratical 
adventurers, or, at the best, would succumb to internal feuds or 
tyranny. ‘This, then, is a course which would be absolutely 
forbidden us, though the nation should be miraculously converted to 
@ policy of unselfishness. 

Bat it does not follow that our present rule is satisfactory, or that 
a solution of this momentous problem of government is found 
in the theory of benevolent despotism. The popular defence of 
arbitrary rule rests, as was intimated at the outset, upon two 
hypotheses, namely, that benevolence justifies despotism, and that | 
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benevolence characterises despotism ; and we have yet to undertake 
the main inquiry of whether these hypotheses are valid. 

Does, then, benevolence justify despotism? No one will deny 
that, if we are to have arbitrary rule, it is better it should be bene- 
volent than otherwise. But, assuming for the moment it to be 
benevolent, is it vindicated? With regard to the preliminary pro- 
cess of subjugation, it has been sought to establish that this is only 
defensible when it proceeds upon the principle of humanitarianism, 
and if that is so, then the continuing process of government is only 
defensible upon the same principle. The one prominent feature of 
conquest is the denial of liberty; the one prominent feature of 
arbitrary rule is the persistence in that denial; it is a repetition 
of the original act. Whatever justification, therefore, the pre- 
liminary procedure requires is @ fortiori required by the continued 
procedure. There must be the same recognition of the solidarity of 
the race, the same donation to the common good, the same pro- 
motion of the progress of the world. There must be the same dis- 
regard to purely national interests, the same benefit conferred upon 
those who have been subjugated, the same contribution towards the’ 
advancement of civilisation. In short, there is only one moral basis 
for coercion, whether definite ‘or indefinite in point of time, and 
whatever the nature of the coercion may be. 

Now, although benevolence is an admirable and, to some extent, 
a redeeming quality, it is not (even when regarded as comprising 
beneficence) synonymous or co-extensive with humanitarianism, 
for it lacks many of the attributes intended to be connoted by 
_the latter term. Well-wishing or well-doing is involved in that 
term; but, as we have seen, much more is also involved. If 
humanitarianism includes benevolence, it goes far beyond it; its 
vista embraces the whole race, and not simply a particular section, 
and it is more penetrating. This is no verbal quibble; the 
justification which the defenders of despotism postulate is a mere 
kindly regard for the welfare of the governed; and even as to 
this there is no quantitative measure, and a very little is made 
to goalong way. It is quite sufficient that some benefit should 
be conferred; of should be intended or supposed to be conferred ; 
and the extent of the positive benefit may be very small, whilst 
its relative bearing on humanity as a whole is not necessarily 
taken into account. The conception is generally limited to the 
subject race, the assumption being that particular good contributes 
to universal good. That this is so in some cases is, of course, 
perfectly true; but it is a very dangerous generalisation to make. 
For not only may particular good be done to some to the injury 
of others, but even as regards those upon whom particular good 
is conferred it may be far outweighed by the particular evil 
involved in the process, To seek to promote benevolence through 
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the medium of despotism is at the best a very delicate under- 
taking; to point to some benefit conferred, whilst ignoring the 
mischief inherent in the despotism is a mere evasion; and, even 
to establish that in the special instance the benefit is greater than 
the mischief, is very far from conclusive. Our survey must take 
a wider range: despotic government is primd facie antagonistic to 
progress; it is at the best a choice of evils; and, in seeking to 
justify it in special cases, we must regard its influence and effect 
upon humanity as a whole and not simply upon one section. And 
here we are met with the fact that the pursuit of self-interests is 
invariably largely characteristic of despotism, and that the mere 
tempering of despotism with benevolence does not eliminate the 
selfish factor. Moreover, the theory involves the idea of continued, 
if not permanent, arbitrary government; for to assert that such 
government is beneficial to the governed is inferentially to assert 
that it should be indefinitely prolonged; and, indeed, this is the 
conclusion which is consciously or unconsciously deduced. But if 
despotism is a bad thing in itself and only defensible as an alter- 
native to something worse, then, assuming this justification can be 
established at a particular time and in particular circumstances, that. 
justification cannot be permanent, but demands periodical renewal. 
The principle of humanitarianism enforces this demand, it will be 
satisfied with nothing less, it must be progressive ; whereas the 
principle of benevolence does not enforce the demand, it is less 
exacting, and is content to be stationary. Briefly, beneficence at 
the best can only be a mitigating feature of arbitrary rule; it can 
never amount to a complete vindication. 

It is very commop to compare the control of a “lower” race by 
a “superior” race to the control of children by parents, and this 
analogy is confidently regarded as an effective answer to the critic. 
Just as children on account of their immaturity stand in need of 
discipline and guidance, and cannot, without courting disaster, be 
left to their own feeble resources, so (it is urged) the undeveloped 
man is incapable of self-government and cannot be safely left in the 
enjoyment of freedom. The analogy sounds plausible, but if examined 
it will be found to fail in several important respects, as is generally 
the case when an analogy is employed to establish a proposition. 
In the first place, without denying that marked differences may 
exist between two races, it is an unprovable assumption that the 
one exhibits the characteristics of children and the other the qualifi- 
cations of parents. The “inferior” race may be far removed from 
the incapacity of infancy, and the “‘ superior” race may often show 
unequivocal signs of puerility ; indeed, if the right to freedom is to 
depend upon its being invariably used without injury to oneself or to 
others, where is the nation to be found that could establish such a 
right or is entitled to occupy the judgment-seat? In the next place 
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it is to be observed that a natural responsibility attaches to a parent ; 
the helpless infant whom he calls into being has a claim upon him 
so indubitable that by neglecting it he is grossly culpable; he is in 
duty bound to provide food, clothing and education for his offspring. 
But no such responsibility is imposed upon one race as regards 
another, although no doubt mutual obligations exist ; and whilst a 
nation may add to its own obligation by placing itself in quasi loco 
parentis, it never in fact assumes, still less discharges, the responsi- 
bility of a parent, Again, the bond which unites father or mother 
with son or daughter is one of mutual affection; the true parental 
characteristic is self-sacrificing love and a constant endeavour to 
promote the welfare of the child. But the bond which unites a 
dominant and a subject race is not one of mutual affection, and (as 
we shail hereafter more fully see) so far from self-sacrifice on the 
part of the dominant race being present, the opposite characteristic 
is manifested, and there is certainly no constant endeavour to pro- 
mote the welfare of the putative child. The most serious flaw in 
the analogy, however, has reference to the main purpose of control. 
For the primary object of parental rule of children is to develop 
their faculties, and that for their own benefit; it is a temporary 
and not a permanent rule, devoted to the purpose of rendering the 
child a self-governing person, capable as manhood is reached of 
exercising similar rule. The primary object of arbitrary rule is not 
to develop the faculties of the governed ; even if some development 
takes place, it is not for their own benefit; the rule is regarded not 
as temporary, but rather as permanent; and it is not devoted to the 
purpose of rendering them capable of exercising similar rule. No 
doubt in point of time the infancy of man is incomparable to the 
infancy of a race, and a far longer period is requisite for develop- 
ment. Buta dominant nation does not work for or contemplate 
thé abrogation of its power, even in the distant future; its rooted 
idea is that of its own supremacy ; its constant aim is to secure the 
maintenance, and generally the extension, of that supremacy ; its 
fundamental conception of the relations which exist is subjective 
and not objective. Hence on almost all points the analogy is 
absolutely false and misleading. One, and one only, of the many 
parental functions is selected, and the rest are implicitly or explicitly 
ignored. The maturity of the parent and the immaturity of the 
child are at the outset assumed to respectively distinguish the two 
races; and then from a distorted simile, an attempt is made to 
convert the temporary and qualified and specialised control which a 
parent exercises into a jnstification for the permanent and unquali- 
fied and general control which a nation claims. 

This brings us to the second hypothesis of the Imperialist, namely 
that benevolence characterises despotism. The question which this 
raises is, as has been intimated, one of fact; but before examining 
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into the actual features of arbitrary rule, it may be observed that 
to render it possible for despotism to be benevolent, at least one 
condition seems essential, namely that the power should be vested 
in a single individual: whereas the rule of one race by another is 
collective, generally bureaucratic. Of course omniscience would 
really be necessary to secure perfect rule, but it is at any rate 
possible to conceive of an autocrat (though not easy to discover him 
in history) who, so far as his knowledge extended, should exercise 
dominion solely in the interests of his subjects. The moment, how- 
ever, power is vested not in one individual but in a number of 
individuals, the obstacles to a beneficent sway are enormously 
increased, for the beneficence then depends not upon a single will 
but upon a number of wills. Even if it be assumed to be true that 
in a multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, it is infinitely more 
difficult to find a body of men, brought together by a variety of 
circumstances, who shall have a high moral ideal, than it is to find 
one man possessing such an ideal; and even on the wide assump- 
tion that all will be actuated by the best of motives, the conception 
of duty will inevitably differ. Government, whether democratic, 
oligarchic or bureaucratic, in short, of any form other than auto- 
cratic, must be based on compromise; and compromise, whilst 
perfectly valid as between men having a common interest, means 
when it relates to the destinies of others that full justice cannot be 
done. For one nation to govern another with pure benevolence it 
would be necessary that there should be absolute unanimity both as 
to what constitutes benevolence in given circumstances and as to 
how it is to be reduced into practice ; but, as the old maxim has it, tot 
homines, quot sententie. Hence the joint decision must be the result of 
a give and take process; and, granting for the sake of argument that 
all are honestly desirous of doing the best for the subject race, seeing 
that they will inevitably have different ideas, the more noble will 
have to yield something to the less noble—whilst, with fallible men, 
it will perhaps in the result be found that what had the appearance 
of being beneficent in fact proved the reverse. In other words, the 
limitations of human nature are such that arbitrary rule, however 
well intentioned, can only be tempered with a certain amount of 
benignity. Whilst despotism need not be (although it often is) the 
same thing as pure tyranny, whilst it may stop somewhere short of 
this, the exact halting place depends upon the will, intelligence, 
prescience and agreement of a number of persons of varying 
individuality, temperament, wisdom and rectitude, 

So far then as ratiocination goes it seems to be clearly 
established that there can be no such thing as benevolent despotism, 
Bat it is sometimes intimated that an ounce of fact is worth a 
pound of theory, and it has already been granted that the question 
of whether or not benevolence does characterise despotism is one of 
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fact. ‘To arrive, therefore, at a conclusive answer to the question 
we must look to alien rule as it actually manifests itself. Of 
course, however, it is here impossible to do more than briefly glance 
at the more prominent illustrations; and, indeed, probably little 
injustice would be done if the survey were limited to our Indian 
Empire, seeing that this is the most conspicuous instance of 
Imperialism, and is usually regarded as exhibiting it in its most 
favourable aspects. 

What then, in the first place, are the facts with regard to India? 
Says Sir William Wedderburn : 


“Unfortunately the people of this country have never properly 
realised their responsibility as proprietors of so vast a national joint-stock 
concern. Like careless shareholders they leave everything to their 
directors, who constantly assure them that all is well. True it is that 
India is devastated by famine and plague, that her people are suffering, 
and her resources overstrained. But, nevertheless, once a year, at the 
statutory meeting, known as the Indian Budget, our high officials, past 
and present, assure us that in reality she is growing more and more 
prosperous. From one side of the House Lord George Hamilton chants 
his own praises, dwelling on the Indian taxpayer’s marvellous powers of 
recovery ; and to him Sir Henry Fowler responds from the other side, his 
deep voice choked with emotion, as he contemplates ‘the unspeakable 
blessings of British rule.’ The scene would be farcical if it were not such 
a tragedy for 250 millions of our fellow-creatures. What makes the case 
so hopeless is the low ideal displayed by the House of Commons, which is 
content to applaud such vain and vulgar boastings. If, in the matter of 
India, we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us. .. . It is the system that is at fault. For vital defects must 
necessarily exist in a highly centralised system of administration, by a 
close service of officials, mostly foreigners, differing from the people in 
language, race, and religion. In such a case the interests of the rulers 
and ruled are not at all identical. Indeed, in certain most important 
respects the interests of the bureaucracy are in direct antagonism to 
those of the people over whom they rule. The primary interests of the 
people are peace, economy, and reform; which mean for them freedom 
from the waste of militarism, reduction of taxation, and redress of 
grievances. On the other hand, the professional interests of the services 
are to be found not so much as in peace as in territorial expansion, and 
military aggression, with their natural accompaniments of titles and 
decorations, and the multiplication of highly-paid appointments. To 
officials economy and reform are naturally distasteful, as representing 
reduction of emoluments, and curtailment of authority. What is the 
inevitable consequence of such a state of affairs? Of course, the weakest 
goes to the wall. . . . The tax-spender is absolute master, and the only 
duty of the tax-payer is to pay what is demanded from him. The results 
we must expect are those which usually flow from unchecked despotism. 
. . . The absence of all popular control gives free scope to autocratic 
methods, and the evil effects show themselves in every branch of the 
administration ; and especially in legislation, which is invariably initiated 
by the great centralised departments for the purpose of increasing their 
own resources and consolidating their authority. Take for example the 
Salt Department. . . . The poorest coolie must pay to the Government 
‘twenty pence for leave to eat one pennyworth cf salt. The Salt Depart- 
ment naturally calls for, and readily obtains from the Government, 
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stringent laws to check smuggling, and preserve this lucrative monopoly ; 
and I have known poor women sent to jail for picking up the salt left by 
evaporation among the rocks by the sea-side, while others were punished 
for seasoning their food with salt mud taken from the creeks... . 
Mischiefs of an analogous character arise in each of the other great 
centralised departments: Police, Forest, Excise, Public Works, Survey, 
Irrigation, Sanitation, Registration, Vaccination, and so on: their name 
is legion, Each of these departments is represented in the rural districts 
by a swarm of ill-paid and hungry native subordinates, who prowl about 
the villages, and gradually fatten themselves by plunder and extortion. 
Among all these departments, and among all these petty oppressors, the 
life of the poorer cultivator may be likened to that of a toad under a 
harrow, so jarred is he and upset in all his dearest interests and prejudices. 


And it is the increasing irritation and unrest produced throughout the 


country by years of such a system that constitutes the real danger to our 
rule.” ! 


Mr. S. S. Thorburn writes: 


“ The root cause of the increasing poverty and self-helplessness of the 
Indian peoples may be most comprehensively expressed by the term, our 
‘system.’ . .. Each famine that has occurred has submerged more and 
more of the peasantry, and as famines have of late years been increasing 
in frequency and intensity, more than half of the agriculturists of British 
India—a few favoured localities excepted—are now in about as miserable 
a plight as human beings not officially designated slaves or serfs can be. 
Our ‘system’ has disintegrated their ancient village commonwealths, 
involved a majority of the members in hopeless indebtedness, and trans- 
ferred the proprietary or cultivating right in their best fields—the worst 
are worth little to usurers—to their creditors... . To the sympathetic 
discernment of the disinterested statesman, the man who considers pro- 
ducers as well as production, India contains not one unit, but 300 millions 
of units, each a struggling atom of humanity, lying prostrate and bleeding 
under the wheels of the Juggernaut Car called progress on Western lines. 
If a country’s prosperity is measured by the material volume of its wealth, 
a people’s depends on the width of that wealth’s diffusion. India, for an 
agricultural country, has wealth, but as our ‘system’ has accumulated 
most of it in the hands of a comparatively small number of persons, the 
people, the masses, are poor sweated creatures.” * 


And says Mr. W, C. Bonnerjee: 


“‘Say what they would India was not governed in the interests of the 
people of India, but in the interests of the middle class and aristocratic 
class of this country. It was a place to which were sent the boys with 
whom it was a great difficulty to know what todo. They were sent there 
for the civil service, the forest service, the military service; as tea planters 
and indigo planters—anything to put those sons out of sight. . . . Up to 
the present time the natives had been mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for their English conquerors. No real attempt had been made to 
sympathise with the people or to govern them as they should be governed. 
. . . Englishmen were bound hand and foot to certain persons who were 
called their agents, were satisfied with everything they told them, and if a 
native Indian got up and told a different story they would remark that 


1 Pamphlet, No. 14 of the League of Liberals against Aggression and Militarism. 
London: The Reform Press. 
2 Fabian Tract, No. 110. London: The Fabian Society. 
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the natives of India were accustomed to draw the long bow and say 
things which were not absolutely accurate. Englishmen forgot that they 
were the rulers of nearly 300 millions of human beings. If England 
could not discharge the duties that her responsibility threw upon her 
she ought to say so openly and retire from India, leaving the Indians to 
shift for themselves.” ! 


That the pictures here presented are faithful delineations is, if 
not beyond controversy (for anything may be disputed), beyond con- 
futation. No unbiassed individual can peruse the voluminous 
treatises of Mr. Naoroji and Mr. Digby, based as they largely are 
on official statistics and authoritative statements, without dismay, 
and probably not without disgust. The ignorance and supineness, 
combined with complacency, which is exhibited with regard to its 
largest dependency by a nation that boasts of being an Imperial race 
with a special aptitude and mission for government, is simply 
colossal. And yet India is, after all, better than a typical instance 
of alien rule; it is in India that Imperialism is seen at its 
best ! 

In the government of the numerous tribes of South Africa, who 
have been subdued by us or by men of our race, we see the same 
keen alertness to the interests of the rulers, coupled with even a 
greater disregard to the welfare of the ruled. ‘ Benevolent des- 
potism ” seems to mean benevolence for the whites and despotism 
for the blacks ; and the principle has been pursued with cunning, 
treachery and cruelty. The facts cannot be here detailed, but they 
are writ large in the chronicles of despotism, and those who run 
may read—if they care to do so (which as a rule they do not). 
“The history of our treatment of the natives of South Africa,” as 
Mr. John Morley tells us, ‘‘ is one of the most abominable chapters 
in the history of our times.” And even Lord Salisbury has been 
constrained gently to enjoin (without, however, indicating how the 
injunction is to be performed) that due precaution must be taken 
for the philanthropic and kindly and improving treatment of those 
countless indigenous races of whose destiny he actually fears we 
have been too forgetful. Concerning our new territories in the 
‘Transvaal and Orange River district, as they are at present in a 
state of chaos, or at the best of transition, it would not be fair— 
although it is we who have brought about this chaos out of 
previous order—to instance them as a case of arbitrary rule; but 
whilst it is tolerably clear that we cannot permanently govern a vast 
white population in the spirit of pure despotism, and that we shall 
eventually see an autonomous South African Confederation (which 
will, in all probability, ultimately be under its own flag) at present 
whatever desire is manifested to promote the welfare of the governed, 


1 Pamphlet No. 14 of The League of Liberals against Aggression and Militarism. 
‘London: The Reform Press, ne 
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is blended with an appreciable recognition of the old maxims ve 
victis and “the spoils to the victors.” Our smaller colonies and 
dependencies, peopled largely with men of our own race, although 
not endowed with absolute autonomy and in some cases not possess- 
ing represeutative institutions, can scarcely be regarded as true 
instances of Imperialism ; but to the extent to which they are con- 
trolled by the Home Government, they certainly do not testify to 
that control being conspicuously benevolent. 

If this brief survey has been limited to the British Empire it is 
not because any suggestion is made that English rule is worse than 
other alien rule; on the contrary, it is in many instances better. 
But the characteristics of despotic government are, more or less, the 
same everywhere ; if they were exhibited by one nation only, that 
would be an indication that the fault lay with the nation and not 
with the system, whereas it is the system that is arraigned. 
Imperialism is invariably bred by and also breeds national selfish- 
ness ; and it matters not by whom despotism is exercised henevo- 
lence is neveryits dominant feature, if indeed it is present at all. 
To take but one illustration from another source, let reference be 
made to the comparatively recent revelations with regard to the 
Congo Free State. Nearly twenty years have now elapsed since this 
extensive territory came under the control of the Belgians and the 
usual claim has been put forward in the usual self-complacent style : 
‘‘ Our only programme is that of the moral and material regenera- 
tion of the country.” Yet the unfortunate people have been the 
victims of the most atrocious tyranny, and “the agents of the 
Government and private companies have practically had a free hand 
to coerce or ill-treat the natives without fear of punishment.” The 
tale of horrors includes such incidents as a demand for human hands, 
and sometimes human heads, if there were a deficiency in the supply 
of india-rubber ; and as the required quantity of the latter was not 
forthcoming, both hands and heads were duly exacted. True, 
responsibility for this fiendish business rests, in the first place, with 
one individual, but he was an official of the governing race; and 
although afterwards brought to trial at Boma on a charge of murder, 
he was acquitted with a eulogium on the “ well-known kindness and 
humanity invariably shown by this officer in his dealings with the 
natives.” 


“We have ample evidence, in detail, signed by eye-witnesses, and con- 
firmed by photographs taken at the time, of the ‘ill-treatment of natives, 
the massacre of men, the flogging of women, and the use of hideous and 
barbarous modes of torture. The natives are initiated into new forms of 
vice which were undreamt of till the appearance of the white man. The 
slaves have not gained by their change of masters, and the traflic has not. 
ceased because its name has been softened. The emissaries of peace and 
light to South Africa, who were sent with such parade of good intentions, 
have indeed brcuzht money into the pockets of European financiers, but 
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the condition of the Upper Congo has changed from one of natural 
barbarism to one of organised and deliberate brutality.” * 


We may be shocked by this, let us, hope, exceptional illustration 
of the length to which despotism will go; but the truth is that, 
whilst it does not necessarily or always give rise to revolting acts 
of cruelty, so far from its ever being largely tempered by benevo- 
lence, it has invariably one prominent characteristic, namely the 
exploitation of its victims. The primary object and result of alien 
government is not to confer benefits upon the subject races but to 
obtain benefits from them, This indeed is by implication recognised 
in the pretentious phrases by which the extension of Empire is. so 
frequently defended, such as that trade follows the flag, that new 
markets must be secured, and that it is necessary commercial 
supremacy should be maintained; and, although these fine utter- 
ances betray an ignorance of economical laws, they sufficiently 
exhibit the spirit in which conquest is pursued and dominion 
exercised, and offer an interesting commentary on the theory of 
benevolence. That the nation as a whole benefits by the extension 
of Empire is demonstrably false, that trade follows the flag is a 
ridiculous delusion, that new markets are required in the general 
interests of the home community (with its millions of poor, who 
would only be too happy to increase their consumption), and that 
new markets are best obtained by conquest, are miserable fallacies. 
But that a certain number of adventurers, capitalists, parasites, 
Government officials, and others, as distinct from the proletariat, 
derive considerable gain from Imperialist expeditions and Imperialist 
rule is undoubtedly true; and in this is seen an explanation of why 
they are so loud in defending and advocating the growth and main- 
tenance of Empire, whilst the working classes are befooled into 
shouting for the same policy, The spirit is one of exploitation, and 
the outcome is exploitation. India is mulct to the extent of some 
£30,000,000 per annum to the enrichment of the favoured members 
of the favoured race. In South Africa the native question sub- 
stantially resolves itself into a question of what can be got out of the 
natives; and the recent war was engineered largely with the object 
of obtaining cheap labour. If the believer in the doctrine of bene- 
volent despotism could be induced to read Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
essay on the Exploitation of the Inferior Races, and Mr, Fox Bourne’s 
works on Blacks and Whites in South Africa, The Bechuana Troubles, 
and Civilisation in Congoland—and most of them would not make 
Serious inroads on his time—he would, it is to be hoped, be both 
@ sadder and a wiser man. 

But what does exploitation mean? It is tolerably rife at home, 
and is carried to considerable lengths when unhappy sempstresses, 


1 The Daily News, January 3 ,1903. 
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for example, toil night and day for a pittance that will not long 
keep body and soul together. But when it is exercised towards an 
inferior race there is no disguising the fact that it reduces that race 
to a condition of serfdom. Theoretically, at any rate, the semp- 
stress is free; that is to say, if she does not like the wages of a 
monopolistic system she has the alternative of either starving or 
going to the parish union. But the exploited native has not even 
this freedom ; he is to all intents and purposes a slave, taken from 
his primitive life by the processes of the “higher civilisation ” and 
compelled to work for the benefit of the “superior race.” Of course 
he is not called a slave, and itis even part of the civilising process 
that he should be “ taught the dignity of labour ” (of a subterraneous 
character)—a process for which more might be said, if he were 
allowed to have the fruits of the labour he is to be tanght is so 
dignified! But the fact remains that the labour is forced, and that 
it is labour mainly for the benefit of others; and this, although 
specious names are given to it, amounts to slavery. But as slavery 
is abhorrent to the British mind, the thing is disavowed; and the 
average Englishman, if he troubles himself to ask any question at 
all, is told that what prevails is the indenture system, or the corvée 
system, or the compound system—terms which convey little, if any, 
meaning to him, although he is at length beginning to have some 
conception of what the last-mentioned “ system ” signifies. Or the 
same result may be brought about by means of taxation, and this 
sounds perfectly innocuous; for is not the British citizen himself 
pretty smartly taxed, and has not the native the same privilege of 
grumbling when he pays? Yet when we read of the Bechuana 
“rebels,” as they were termed, being brought down in batchés and 
“indentured” for five years to farmers anxious to secure cheap 
labour, we cannot profess much surprise at the caustic reference to 
our “ Slave Mart.” When we find laws enacted imposing taxation 
for the admitted purpose, not of providing revenue, but of 
obtaining labour, the thought occurs that this to a certain extent is 
merely a less barbarous substitute for the overseer’s lash, And one 
mildly wonders what the liberty-loving Briton, who suggests that 
every one is free beneath his flag, thinks of the following ad- 
vertisement, stated to have not long since appeared in a Natal 
newspaper : 


‘“ ABSCONDED, an indentured Indian named ‘MUNUSAMY’; 
discolouration of skin on left side of chest and left cheek. Also indentured 
Indian named ‘PONUSAMY’; scar on right shoulder-blade, mole on 
right palm.—Anyone harbouring same will be prosecuted.” 


But perhaps the most striking testimony to the virtues of 
“ benevolent despotism ” is seen in the employment of native races 
to fight our battles for us, Wild animals are sometimes lured to 
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their doom by means of one of their kind trained to act as a decoy, 
and we occasionally hear of setting a thief to catch a thief. The 
process has been adapted, with magnificent effrqntery and a grim 
sense of humour, to the needs of aggressive Imperalism; and 
having extended the Empire by bringing the “inferior races” under 
our sway, by a masterstroke of genius we utilise’ them to still 
further extend and also to defend the Empire, and convert them 
into instruments for bestowing upon their brethren the boons which 
they themselves have obtained. It is very largely in this way that 
our Indian Empire has been built up; it is very largely in this way 
that we have won our Egyptian campaigns; and more recently in 
South Africa we improved upon the process by not disdaining the 
aid of the natives in the subjugation of another white race. Possibly 
it is this fact which explains why “ methods of barbarism ” are 
occasionally characteristic of “civilised warfare”; but at any rate 
the arrangement has its distinct advantages, It is using up the 
less valuable material, whilst the purpose is served equally well if 
not better; it is cheaper from the monetary point of view, and qnite 
as, if not more, efficient ; it permits the work being faithfully done 
without any foolish scruples; it affords an opportunity for the 
gratification of the bellicose spirit of savagedom (so eminently dis- 
tasteful to civilisation), and it makes all parties happy. Decidedly 
there is a benevolence about this kind of despotism which is most 
refreshing, and must certainly vindicate it if anything can. 

Here, however, this cursory investigation into Imperialist rule 
must close. Those who are desirous of extending it have ample 
means in the works of many able writers. The more it is extended 
the better, for then the more irresistible will be the conclusion that 
the government of subject peoples is pervaded by a desire to pro- 
mote the interests of the dominant rather than of the servient race, 
and that arbitrary rule never is purely or even preponderatingly 
beneficent. The stern logic of facts, not less than the ratiocina- 
tive process, proclaims that benevolent despotism is not possible. 
There may be—there generally, although not invariably, is— 
exhibited a certain varying amount of benevolence; for the majority 
of men, whilst largely swayed by selfish considerations, are not 
wholly bad, and pure and unredeemed tyranny is fiendish rather 
than human. But the benevolence is relatively small; it is never 
the prominent feature of alien rule; and in an absolute sense it 
cannot, in the nature of things, distinguish alien rule. It neither 
characterises despotism, nor justifies despotism, and both the 
Imperialist hypotheses fail. Says John Stuart Mill: 


“ The government of a people by itself has a meaning and a reality; 
but such a thing as government 6f one people by another does not and 
cannot exist. One people may keep another as a warren or preserve for 
its own use, a place to make money in, a human cattle farm to be worked 
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for the profit of its own inhabitants. But if the good of the governed is 
the proper business of a government, it is utterly impossible that a people 
should directly attend to it. The utmost they can do is to give some of 
their best men a commission to look after it; to whom the opinion of 
their own country can be neither much of a guide in the performance of 
their duty, nor a competent judge of the mode in which it has been 
performed. . . . Real good government is not compatible with the con- 
dition of the case. There is but a choice of imperfections. . . . To 
govern a country under responsibility to the people of that country and 
to govern one country under responsibility to the people of another are 
two very different things. "What makes the excellence of the first is, that 
freedom is preferable to despotism; but the last is despotism. The only 
choice the case admits is a choice of despotisms; and it is not certain that 
the despotism of twenty millions is necessarily better than that of a few, 
or of one.” ? 


THe PROBLEM OF EMPIRE. 


The attempted vindication of despotism on the score of benevo- 
lence breaks down at every point. Despotism never is and never 
can be benevolent in the full signification of the term ; and if it could 
be and were, that fact alone would not vindicate it. All that is 
theoretically possible is that it should be characterised by some amount 
of benevolence; whilst in actual practice, where benevolencs is 
exhibited at all, it is relatively small, and the dominant feature of 
despotism is almost invariably the promotion of selfish interests 
operating by means of exploitation. 

Only when humanitarianism calls for the subjugation of other 
races is an ethical justification for it established. And since, 
although no instance can be cited in which conquest has been 
undertaken solely or mainly to promote the cause of humanity, men 
when engaged in the work of subjugation generally delude themselves 
into the belief that they are in fact promoting such cause, let it be said 
that there is one principle by which they can test the righteousness 
of their action, and that is the principle of unselfishness. If they 
can truthfully say that jthey seek no personal or national gain. that 
they are influenced by no sordid motives, that they look for no 
material reward: if they can honestly acquit themselves of any 
feeling of hatred, malice, animosity, or revenge ; if they can sincerely 
assert that they have purged themselves from the lust of conquest, 
the love of power, and the pride of race; if they can conscientiously 
plead that they have dismissed from their minds all sense of their 
own superiority, all conceit as to their fitness for supremacy, all 
desire for national aggrandisement; if they can before the solemn 
tribunal of ethics unequivocally declare that their one and only aim is 
to do good to others and to promote the cause of peace, progress, 
and brotherhood ;—then, and then only, let them engage with a light 
heart in the destruction of liberty. They may, even after passing 
through such an ordeal, be mistaken—for they are but fallible—and 

1 Representative Government, chap. xviii. 
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the results they looked for may not be achieved; but they shall at 
least have multiplied a hundredfold the chances of success, and they 
shall at least have found that justification they now invariably 
postulate but woefully fail to establish. 

And in this light must;we also regard the problem of Empire. For, 
as has been indicated, that problem remains; a stupendous problem, 
which the theory of benevolent despotism fails to solve. Great 
Britain, let it be recalled, has acquired dominion over a quarter 
of the globe, and the fact that it was not acquired in a spirit of 
humanitarianism or unselfishness does not demand (and, for cogent 
reasons previously pointed out, does not even justify) the abrupt 
termination of that dominion ; and if it did the proposal would only 
be regarded as evidence of lunacy. The crucial question therefore 
remains—How is this vast Empire to be governed for the best ? 

Strictly it does not come within the scope of the present article to 
suggest an answer to this question. The popular belief is that the 
Empire is already governed for the best, and the first stage towards 
any reform is to shatter this belief; iconoclasm is an essential 
preliminary, and it is this which in the main has been here 
attempted. The man who is eaten up with self-conceit will not be 
conscious of any need for improvement, and the nation which is 
eaten up with pride of race will think that it can do no wrong. 
Unless it be possible to destroy the fatuous contention that in 
imposing her rule upon other races Great Britain is conferring upon 
them an inestimable boon ; unless it be possible to bring home to her 
the fact that such rule, instead of being a grand success, is a lament- 
able failure; and that, so far from altruism being its dominant 
feature, it is characterised by gross egoism ; it is hopeless to look for 
any improvement, and somewhat futile therefore to propound any 
scheme of reform. The preliminary task is a herculean one; it is 
one which has for years past engaged the attention of many able 
men, but their voices have been almost as those crying in the wilder- 
ness! Vanity is the besetting sin of all great nations; and in this 
they differ from great men, the fact being that whilst the latter are 
frequently the most modest (for the reason that they are great) a 
nation even when great is largely composed of individuals who are 
little, and who seek a reflected glory in the achievements of the race. 
It is not the great men of the nation, the men who most contribute to 
the greatness of that nation, whom we find boasting of its greatness and 
acting as though their country could do no wrong; but it is the men 
whose chief offering to the common cause consists of a vicious and 
demoralising patriotism, under guise of which they can glorify them- 
selves without rebuke, who are the national braggarts, And this 
vanity, if the besetting sin, is the one which it is the most difficult 
to curb, much more to eradicate. On all hands it is exalted into a 
virtue ; it is utilised by the unscrupulous, it is exploited by the 
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mercenary, it is tickled by the statesman, itis fostered by the pulpit ; 
and the latter, indeed, has imparted to it a divine sanction by the 
proclamation of the theory of a chosen nation, and inferentially of a 
tribal Deity. Until men can.be led to see that self-satisfaction and 
boastfulness are as priggish in a race as in an individual, and 
productive of far greater evil, we may seek in vain for any change ia 
their attitude towards alien races or for an application to other 
nations of the same amount of justice as that which they practise 
towards men of their own nationality. 

Nevertheless, mere destructive criticism can never be regarded as 
a wholly satisfactory performance; and whilst to demonstrate that a 
proffered solution of a problem is unsound (if such it be) is to clear 
the ground, this, essential though it is, merely creates a void unless 
it helps to the true solution and suggests the nature of the edifice 
to be erected. Farther, there is more probability of destructive 
criticism accomplishing its mission if it be accompanied by con- 
structive effort; whilst it may also be forcibly urged that it is 
incumbent upon those who think the wrong road is being traversed 
to point outa more excellent way. Hence this dissertation may 
not inappropriately be brought to a conclusion by contemplating for a 
moment the problem of Empire, and suggesting in what direction 
lies the answer to the crucial question before referred to. 

Not that there is in this respect much scope for originality, so 
far as the principle of government is concerned, whilst the method 
of the application of that principle to the various parts of the 
Empire, the examination into the structure and function of machinery 
and the evolution of a system, are tasks for the skilled investigator 
and practical statesman, and tasks as formidable as they are grave, 
But the goal to which all effort should be directed is sufficiently 
indicated, if not expressly stated, in what has been already laid 
down. If despotism is a bad thing, if benevolence neither justifies 
nor characterises it, obviously the only legitimate general aim is to 
secure its abrogation, and interim administration must promote this 
object. In other words, the best way to govern another race is to 
teach it to govern itself; to educate it (if not already sufliciently 
educated) up to the point of autonomy ; to develop in it the capacity 
to appreciate, utilise and justify free institutions, and gradually to 
accord to it greater liberty until the last vestige of alien rule shall 
disappear. ‘ Gradually” is a vague word, but it is the only one 
that can be employed in a generalisation, since no arbitrary rule 
can be laid down as to the length of the process, and this must 
depend upon a variety of circumstances. In some cases the result 
might be achieved comparatively speedily, in others the process 
must be slow and require steady and persistent nurture. It is only 
within the last century that any approach to self-government has 
been made in England, and we are yet far from having attained to 
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a true democracy: although if plutocracy was formerly all powerful 
and is still potent, the rule has at least not been that of an alien 
race. ‘The essential point is that the government should be directed 
to the restoration or procreation or extension of liberty, for liberty 
is the prime factor in progress; and although a people may have to 
be assisted to acquire a just appreciation of freedom, this will never 
be accomplished so long as they are kept in absolute bondage. If 
liberty is the end, it is also very largely the means; the granting 
of the franchise is in itself a potent educational influence. No doubt 
suddenly to withdraw all restraints upon men who have long been 
kept in subjection might, and probably would, prove disastrous ; 
but it is by gradually relaxing the parental hand that the child 
eventually learns to walk. Nor must we demand too much, or pre- 
sume that because a race has not attained to our own standard, it 
is not entitled to freedom. Despite our boasted superiority, our 
own shortcomings and moral delinquencies are sufficiently grave to 
debar us from being too exacting with others. If we were once to 
apply the highest test of fitness for liberty, namely the capacity to. 
use it without imperilling general liberty, we should not emerge 
from the ordeal with remarkable credit. No race in fact is in 
a position to rigidly scrutinise the weaknesses and failings of 
another race, or even the crimes of other races; and whilst we can 
only advance by stages, there is not the slightest excuse for re- 
maining stationary or for perpetuating despotism. In short, in the 
principle of humanitarianism we have an adequate guide; if we 
once choose to act upon that principle the battle is three parts won, 
for the practical difficulties in connection with the problem are very 
largely of our own creating. 

Of course, as has already been suggested, all this means a revo- 
lution in our ideas of government and our system of rule—ideas 
which are nurtured by the theory of benevolent despotism, and a 
system which that theory tends to stereotype. We must recognise 
that hitherto we have to a great extent retarded growth and develop- 
ment, that we have in the main been governed by selfish considera- 
tions, that we have studied the good of ourselves rather than the 
good of our subjects, that we have presumptuously considered the loss 
of independence as involving no injustice if accompanied by the 
establishment of British rule, and that we have been led by conceit 
to regard the promotion and maintenance of our own supremacy as 
equivalent to advancing the progress of the world. If we would 
obtain a closer insight into our responsibilities we must come down 
from our lofty pedestal, and then only shall we realise that unless 
we are to occupy the throne of pure usurpers we must stand in a 
fiduciary position, and that if we desire faithfully to discharge our 
obligations the power we exercise must be directed to the singlé 
purpose of promoting the cause of humanity, and in the pursuit of 
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this our constant aim should be the emancipation of those who are 
subject to our control. Only in this way can we discharge the 
grave responsibilities to which Empire gives rise, and offer it may be 
some atonement for the grievous wrongs which in so many instances 
were perpetrated in the creation of Empire, and which in so many 
instances have attended its continuance. 

But whilst the abrogation of despotism should be our ultimate 
goal, it is to be observed that the complete emancipation of subject 
races does not necessarily mean a lowering of the flag or a severance 
of connection. In our self-governing colonies—independent sister 
nations, as Mr. Chamberlain has termed them—we have an admir. 
able model; and they point to the establishment of autonomous 
institutions within the geographical area (which, of course, is not 
to be regarded as immutably fixed) and the conversion of the bond 
of force into the bond of affection, It is trne we cannot legiti- 
mately say that to this the stamp of finality is definitely to be 
imparted, for complete political freedom involves the right to abso- 
lute severance, unless in any given instance such an act would 
endanger general liberty. If the colonies should desire to break 
the silken cord that binds them, there would be no ethical justifica- 
tion for the mother country to seek to prevent them by force, and 
certainly in the case of her large colonies she would not make the 
attempt. But the strength of the union lies in the fact that it is a 
voluntary one, that it is due not to the denial but to the exercise 
of freedom ;. and when that stage is reached in the history of those 
now subject to our rule our task will have been accomplished. 
That the newly emancipated States would then wish for total sepa- 
ration there is no reason to suppose; but if they did we must still 
adhere to the principle of liberty, and it would then become a 
question of whether total separation would in the particular case 
accord with, or be detrimental to, that principle. Liberty, however, 
does not mean the isolation of races; as has already been pointed 
out, no nation has a right to the exclusive and unqualified appro- 
priation of any portion of the earth’s surface; and under any 
circumstances Englishmen will be found in all parts of the globe, 
whatever the conditions of government may be, and wherever they 
settle in numbers will by force of character exercise a powerful 
influence on that government. A community to be free need not 
consist of only one race; a despotic government can, and does, 
exist amongst men of the same race; a democratic government can, 
and does, exist amongst men of different races. The point is, not 
that every distinct section of the great human family should have 
the power to detach itself from the rest of the world, but that all 
those, whether belonging to one section or several sections, who are 
domiciled under a common government should eventually have an 
equal voice in that government, subject to a common responsibility. 
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Men will never willingly submit to despotism, but if they enjoy the 
same political rights they can, though of varying nationalities, live 
happily together. No doubt the ties of kinship are strong, and, 
ceteris paribus, there is more cohesion between members of the same 
race; and hence federation between Great Britain and an alien race 
might not be so readily attainable as between Great Britain and her 
own children. But federation is the natural, it might almost be 
said the inevitable, result of gradual emancipation and evolutionary 
development; whilst in our own South African colonies we have 
had a striking illustration of the fact that it is possible not 
only for free institutions to be workedin common by men of different 
nationalities, but for the numerical stronger nationality to evince 
the warmest loyalty to an alien and distant sovereign Power. It is 
only because these free institutions were ruthlessly overridden, only 
because the sovereign Power deliberately disregarded the wishes of 
the majority, only because it called into play the dormant racial 
instinct and compelled men to choose between the ties of kinship 
and the ties of allegiance, that the loyalty ceased. Of. the 
egregious blundering and criminal folly which characterised our 
South African diplomacy, one of the most significant features is 
that it led not merely to war but to civil war—or rebellion as it is 
usually termed. It affords a remarkable object lesson as to how 
despotism fails where liberty succeeds.1 

If we are willing to make a practical step in the direction of 
emancipation we could most appropriately commence with India. 
That vast country possesses men who in mental equipment are 
certainly not below any statesmen England can produce to-day— 
which, perhaps, is not saying much, for British statesmanship has 
seldom been at so low an ebb. The cultured Indian is often 
superior to the cultured Briton, and competes successfully with him 
at his own universities; and one can scarcely contend that even the 
masses of the people would display less capacity for self-government 
than the maffickers of Fleet Street. Moreover, a practical pro- 
gramme has been formulated for us in the moderate demands of 
able Indians, which might be adopted without any difficulty, and 
would prove a good start. The leaders of Indian opinion, as Sir 
William Wedderburn tells us, always place their best advice and 
support at the disposal of the Government. 


“Year after year, in the great Indian National Congress, they bring 
together representative men, freely elected from all the provinces, and, 
after careful deliberation, respectively submit to the Government their 
resolutions, which contain the matured conclusions of Indian public 
opinion.” 


Why should not their resolutions be accepted? Why should not 


1 “It is a very serious thing, a matter involving most serious consideration, if we 
are asked to go in opposition to Dutch sentiment.”—Mr. Chamberlain in the House 
of Commons, February 13, 1896, 
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the matured conclusions of Indian public opinion be acted upon? 
Nay, more. Why should not the men who thus place their advice 
at the disposal of the Government be part and parcel of the Govern- 
ment? Why-should not some approach to autonomy be made? 
Continues Sir William : 


“‘ Up to the present time no Indian has ever been appointed a member 
either of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, or of the Council of the 
Secretary of State. No wonder, therefore, that the central Government is 
usually out of touch with popular feeling. Since 1860, indeed, there have 
been nominated Indian members of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council ; 
but their functions were very limited, until the Indian Councils Amend- 
ment Act of 1892, which provided that the non-official members should be 
nominated by the Viceroy partly on the recommendation of certain 
representative bodies in India. This Act also gave these non-official 
members the right of interpellation, and power to discuss the Budget. It 
is now proposed in order to give genuine Indian public opinion an oppor- 
tunity of being heard that the non-official members should be made more 
directly representative of the taxpayers; and that they should be 
empowered to move amendments and take divisions upon the various 
provisions of the Budget ; also that the Budget should be passed item by 
item; the points thus raised being formally brought under the cognisance 
of the India Office, and afterwards of Parliament. It was further 
recommended that a sufficient number of representative Indians of position 
and experience should be nominated to the Council of the Secretary of 
State, on the recommendation of the elected members of the Viceroy’s and 
Local Legislative Councils ; also that there should be at least one Indian in 
the Executive Council of the Viceroy. Finally, in order to maintain the 
controlling authority of the House of Commons, it was recommended that 
the salary of the Secretary of State for India should be placed upon the 
British Estimates ; and that the salutary practice, under which a Parlia- 
mentary enquiry into the whole administration of India used to be held 
every twenty years, should be revived, and established by Statute. It. 
will be admitted that these proposals are of a modest and practical kind. 
No one can regard them as revolutionary or dangerous. Why not grant. 
them ¢” + ; 


In other words, why not make some attempt to enable India to 
work out her own salvation? Proposals are from time to time 
forthcoming as to what the Imperial Government should do in the 
way of reforming the land system, the reduction of taxation, and so 
forth; but no solid progress will be made until the people them- 
selves are permitted to deliberate and formulate their own desires, 
and to have, through their accredited representatives, a gradually 
increasing yoice in the councils of the Government. The subject, 
however, cannot be here pursued. It is one of magnitude, and its 
development would require a volume; nor would it be possible at. 
present to foresee the exact form which the evolutionary process 
would take; whilst until a willingness shall be exhibited to initiate 
it, little would be gained by attempting to indicate what the 
subsequent stages should be. C'est le premier pas qui cotte ; once let 


1 Pamphlet No. 14 of The League of Liberals against Aggression and Militarism: 
London: The Reform Press. 
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the principle be recognised and reduced into practice, and there will 
not be wanting in Indian genius, should British statesmanship 
lamentably fail, practical suggestions as to methods. 

With regard to other native races, it will no doubt be contended 
that in some cases there would be. greater difficulties than with 
India, and the general feeling seems to be that they are permanently 
fixed by the order of nature (or, as some term it, by the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence) on a lower plane. Here, again, however, 
pride is largely responsible for the feeling. That there are degrees 
of civilisation, and that the term “ backward” is not illegitimately 
applied to some races, is no doubt true; and it would be idle to 
pretend that men who have never had the faintest conception of 
what self-government means, and who in their primitive condition 
were subject to the absolute despotism of a king or chieftain, can, 
when there has been merely substituted the despotism of a foreign 
Power, present the most promising material out of which to manu- 
facture free citizens, But no insuperable obstacle presents itself. 
That Canaan must be for ever cursed, or doomed to be a servant of 
servants until the end of time, is a dictum of combined ignorance, 
impotence, and conceit. Some of the most brilliant specimens of 
humanity have skins as black as coal, and, given educational oppor- 
tunities which the white man possesses, there is no reason to suppose 
that our coloured brethren, even though their normal brain capacity 
may be somewhat less than our own, would not acquit themselves 
with credit. Here, again, our work lies in the direction of educa- 
tion; and we must look especially to the children. The dusky races 
have the same innate love of freedom as that by which we are 
characterised. To attempt to permanently govern them by sheer 
brute force only means periodic rebellions and periodic bloodshed, 
whilst at present they are too keenly alive to the treachery and 
cruelty of which they have been the victims to exhibit for us any 
strong affection, although they may, to a great extent, endure the 
ills they have rather than fly to others they know not of. But if 
we choose to relax the harshness of our rule, to treat them as human 
beings and not as chattels, to extend our curriculum beyond mere 
instruction in the “dignity of labour,” and to give them oppor- 
tunity and means for the development of their faculties, we shall 
find that they too can exhibit some appreciation of the art of self- 
government and some recognition of the fact that liberty is not 
synonymous with licence; and it may be that we shall even be 
astonished at the amount of latent force which has hitherto been 
lost to the world, and find we have Jess reason than we have hitherto 
supposed to plume ourselves upon our innate superiority. 

The gravamen of the indictment of ‘‘ benevolent despotism” is 
that it tends to perpetuate the despotism. Whilst in practice the 
benevolence, if manifested at all, is relatively small, and whilst even 
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if it were exhibited to the fullest extent that circumstances admit, 
it would be no adequate justification ; its supposed or actual exist. 
ence obscures the facts, satisfies the conscience, and leads to 
acquiescence in the permanent withdrawal of liberty, instead of 
efforts towards its restoration. A government, whatever its form, 
which is stationary in its nature, which always regards a race as 
being in its cradle and under permanent disability, which does not 
contemplate and promote growth and development and is not pro- 
gressive in its aims, is inherently bad. A government which dooms 
the governed to abject servitude, reduces them to the condition of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, represses all opportunity or 
incentive to rise, and at the best imposes upon them the manual labour 
of men whilst in all other respects it treats them as children, is 
intensely vicious. Alien rule, to be even tolerable, must be free 
from exploitation, must be directed to the promotion of the wel- 
fare of its subjects and the expansion of their faculties, must assist 
and not retard the process of evolution, and must have liberty and 
autonomy as its ultimate goal. The only form of despotism which 
has the faintest title to be regarded as benevolent is the despotism 
whose constant aim is to destroy itself. 
Jno. GEO, GopARD. 





HOME RULE AND THE KING'S VISIT 
TO IRELAND. 


THE truth of the old saying that “ only the most unlikely things 
happen ” is well demonstrated in Ireland at the present time. A 
most extraordinary and welcome change has suddenly come over the 
political situation. Never before in the history of the country were 
her prospects so bright and full of promise, and never before has 
such an opportunity presented itself for all classes to forget the past 
and work together for the reconstruction of society on a basis of 
mutual trust and goodwill. It has come about as great revolutions 
in thought are apt to do, in the most unexpected and quiet manner. 
A conference on the Land Question was recently held in Dublin, at 
which eight representatives of the landlords and eight representatives 
of the tenants met together, to discuss in friendly conference their 
differences with regard to the Land Question, to. hear each other’s 
views, and endeavour, if possible, to find a solution acceptable to 
both sides, which could be presented to the Government as the 
consensus of Irish opinion on the form the new Land Bill must take, 
if it were to have a reasonable chance of ending the land war, which 
has been the cause of so much evil in Ireland. The mere fact that 
a friendly conference has been held in Ireland between such hereditary 
enemies as landlord and tenant, is quite unique, and will, in all 
probability, be the forerunner of many similar conferences, from 
which nothing but good results may be anticipated, especially on 
the larger question of the future government of Ireland. The 
Conference unanimously adopted a report, in which were set forth the 
general principles on which the new Land Bill should be framed, 
if the country was to be given a fresh start, with opportunities to 
devote its energies to the pressing agricultural and industrial 
problems of the day. 

Following this report, Mr. Wyndham introduced his long ex- 
pected Land Bill, which, though failing to embody all the conference 
had advocated, appears nevertheless to be an able and honest attempt 
to deal with this great question on lines fair to landlord and tenant, 
and with little or no risk entailed on the British taxpayer, and 
therefore likely to find favour in England. Its main object is to 
facilitate the extension of a peasant proprietary in Ireland, and 
enable those landlords who are tired of the land war, and find them- 
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selves in financial embarrassment through recent land legislation, to 
get out of an impossible and intolerable position by selling their 
properties to the tenants, the Government advancing the number 
of years’ purchase agreed upon between them, to buy the landlord 
out; while, at the end of sixty-eight years, the tenant or his heirs 
become the owner of the farm, subject merely to a small perpetual 
rentcharge to the State. The Bill, which at the time of writing has 
not yet passed through the third reading, may, of course, be either 
defeated or withdrawn ; but at the second reading it appeared to be 
an honest endeavour to solve the land problem in the only way 
possible, unless the country is prepared to go in for nationalisation 
of the land, which at present it does not seem inclined to do, 

Before leaving the subject of the Land Conference, it is only 
fair to point out that the Landowners’ Convention, which represents 
the larger and more influential and residential of the landlords, 
objected at the outset to the holding of a conference at all. It 
declined to confer with men, some of whom hac been described by 
an English Prime Minister in the House of Commons as “ steeped 
to the lips in treason,” and whose leader, Mr. Parnell, had once 
boasted “he would not rest until the last link that bound Ireland to 
England had been severed.”’ While admitting that the Landowners’ 
Convention must know its own business best, one cannot but feel 
that, had the Convention consented to nominate members from its 
own body to represent it at the Land Conference, it would have 
placed itself in a better and stronger position than it now occupies. 
It is sufficient here, however, to point out that the conference has 
been held, is now part of history, and has opened out a new era to 
Ireland, whose future appears once more to be full of hope. For, 
with the land war ended, we may expect to find all classes united, 
as they should be, if the country is ever to become prosperous, and 
a centre of enterprise and industry. So far, then, as Mr. Wyndham’s 
Land Bill goes, it is full of promise, and regarded generally as a 
well-thought-out measure, which should go far at any rate to settle 
the Land Question in Ireland. 

But the great Land Question, though the cause of nearly all the 
troubles in Ireland, is not the end of all things ; and, to those 
accustomed to look ahead, it is manifest that the larger question of 
Home Rule will come to the front directly the Land Question is out 
of the way. There is growing up everywhere, too, in Ireland, a 
welcome spirit of compromise and reconciliation, which aims at 
evolving a new and industrial Ireland out of the wreck of the past, 
and is represented by Mr. Horace Plunkett and those who act with 
him. It aims at resuscitating the industries of the country, opening 
up railways, harbours, and fisheries, and placing the agricultural 
education of Ireland on a satisfactory basis, thus inducing capital to 
flow once again into the country, without which, it is recognised, 
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Ireland will never be either prosperous or contented. Farther, 
there is evidence of a growing desire on the part of all to have 
the larger question of Home Rule settled in the same amicable way 
as it is hoped and expected the Land Question will now soon be 
settled, In fact, it seems clearer every day that in some form or 
another, Home Rule will be granted Ireland in the not far distant 
future. Paradoxical, too, as it may appear, it is regarded as not 
unlikely the settlement will come from a Unionist Government. 
Nor would this surprise any one who heard the debate on the second 
reading of the Land Bill in the House of Commons last month, when 
Member after Member got up and used the very same arguments in 
favour of the abolition of landlordism in Ireland as were used by 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal leaders over twenty years ago. After 
such a change of front it would surprise no one, perhaps, except 
their own followers, if the Government come forward and propose a 
scheme of Home Rule for Ireland on the ground that, “the land 
war being over, there is no valid argument left against allowing the 
Irish t6 manage their own affairs.” 

There is, then, in Ireland, a gradually evolving public opinion, 
representative of all shades of opinion, which desires to see the 
government of Ireland made a success. Thoughtful men of all classes 
are weary of crying over the past, and relying on the already over- 
worked English Parliament to help them, and would see Ireland evolve 
for herself a united and prosperous country, with industries placed 
on a firm basis, and the question of the education of the masses 
brought to the front. 

Thus the time appears opportune for once again discussing the 
political question in Ireland, which must shortly engage the attention 
of the Government, sooner, perhaps, than many of us are aware, 
We live in a time when it is admissible and profitable to listen 
with attention and respect to all sides of this most intricate problem 
of Irish Government, which it was hopeless even to discuss until 
the Land Question was fairly on the road to settlement. But now 
the atmosphere has become calmer, and the matter is generally 
regarded from a broader and more tolerant standpoint than was 
possible in the late times of stormy controversy and bitter class 
feuds in Ireland. It is recognised to-day that, in any future scheme 
of Home Rule, we must aim primarily at obtaining the consent of 
all classes and interests to any measure put forward to solve the 
question ; further, that the scheme must be a comprehensive one, 
and, as far as possible, non-controversial. 

From the strictly English point of view, does it not seem some- 
what of an anomaly that the 103 Irish Members returned to the 
Imperial Parliament out of a total of 670 Members for the whole of 
the United Kingdom, should be in a position to combine to hinder, 
mutilate, or wreck, as it suits them, any English, Scotch, or Welsh 
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measure, against the wishes and votes of the countries concerned, 
and merely to demonstrate the need for Home Rule in Ireland? 
We have an illustration of this in the recent Education Act, passed 
practically by the Irish vote. And it is hardly too much to say 
that, had there been thirty or forty instead of eighty or more Irish 
Home Rulers in the House, it would never have become law, so great 
is the opposition to it in the country. How can we expect Irish 
Members, returned solely to look after the affairs of Ireland, to be 
interested in the education of English children, except in so far as 
the measure blocks the way to Irish legislation? Again, those 
who have experience of Irish politics are aware that, as a general rule, 
Trish questions are little understood, and less cared for, by the English 
House of Commons, except in so far as their discussion interferes 
with the time of the House. The Irish Press may be teeming with 
matter, of vital importance to the welfare of Ireland, yet nothing is 
heard of it in England, because the English Press, either from 
political motives or excess of caution or loyalty to. Party, declines 
to report it, if it is likely to demand the time and attention of the 
Government. ‘This is no exaggerated picture ; and it is quite the 
exception to find English politicians who study Irish public opinion, 
expressed in the leading. Irish organs. Yet we are asked to 
believe that only Englishmen can legislate for Ireland: that is 
to say, the Irish Members. may interfere as much as they like 
with English, or Scotch, or Welsh measures, and help to rule the 
Empire, but they are not considered fit to rule their own country. 
The slackness of the Government towards Irish measures, and their 
indifference to Irish matters, unless forced on their notice, is very 
noticeable ; and when no longer possible to keep Irish questions out 
of the way, it becomes a matter of importance to rush them through 
Parliament as quickly as possible. Even if the House had time 
and inclination, it would still be impossible to give Irish measures 
the attention they deserve, unless Parliament were to sit for twelve 
months in the year instead of six, as at present. Under such con- 
ditions, what but an unmitigated nuisance must Irish Members 
bein the ‘Imperial Parliament at Westminster? ‘It would be 
interesting, if idle,” said the Zimes in its leading article, July 16, 
1901, “to add together all the hours that have been spent this 
Session in discussing Irish matters, and how large a proportion of 
the whole time of the House at the Legislature’s disposal. Probably 
many people would be surprised were the figures put before them, 
more especially those who realise that scarcely one of the wasted 
days has been either directly or indirectly of the smallest benefit to 
Treland.” 

Again, the Irish representation itself. in the House of Commons 
cannot, in any sense of the word, be called. representative of all 
Ireland. Elected, as four-fifths of the Members were, nominees of the 
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United Irish League, on a distinct mandate from their constituents to 
secure the total abolition of landlordism in Ireland, and practically 
returned for this purpose alone ; how can they, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be regarded as representative of Ireland in any demand 
for Home Rule? If the subject of Home Rule was mentioned at 
all during the late general elections, it was only because a Home Rule 
Parliament in’ Dublin was regarded as the surest way of settling the 
Land Question. The present Irish Home Rule Members in the House 
of Commons represent, in the main, one class only,viz.,the agricultural, 
which is the poorest and most illiterate in thewhole of Ireland. Where 
does representation of Labour come in? Where, again, except in 
the case of Dublin University, and one or two Ulster constituencies, 
is there any direct representation of intellect or wealth in Ireland ? 
No one can deny, who reflects for a moment, that the present voice 
of Ireland in the House of Commons has no real mandate of any 
kind except for the purpose of abolishing landlordism. What 
would be thought of England if that country was represented in 
Parliament by the farmers of England alone, and these mostly 
the poorest, paying anything, in fact, from five shillings to five 
pounds per annum rent for their farms? Such a state of things 
would not be tolerated long; nor would much heed be given to a 
demand for Home Rule from a House so misrepresentative. 
Ireland cannot afford to dispense with the services of the Irish 
landed gentry in any future extension of Irish government. “ During 
stormy centuries,” writes Judge O’Connor Morris, “ they have been 
@ mainstay of the British connection; they have given England a 
list of illustrious worthies ; they have been acquitted of nearly all 
that has been laid to their charge; and whatever may be said, they 
have been a beneficent influence in the southern provinces at least.” 
“T am unalterably persuaded,” said Burke, ‘‘ that the attempt to 
suppress, degrade, impoverish, confiscate and extinguish the original 
gentlemen of Ireland, and the landed property of the whole nation, 
cannot be justified under any form it may assume.” Mr. Wyndham, 
introddcing his Land Bill, said: ‘‘One of the objects of the Bill 
is to make it possible for the Irish landlords to remain in Ireland, 
and be the leaders of the agricultural industry of the country.” 

In discussing the question of Home Rule for Ireland, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish clearly between Mr, Parnell’s idea of a separate 
Parliament free from the control of England, and Home Rule as 
understood at the present time. With regard to the former, it will 
be sufficient to say that it is extremely doubtful if any responsible 
politician seriously entertains the idea to-day of total separation from 
England. Moreover, it is but fair to the memory of the late Irish 
leader to believe that his “last link” speech, which has probably 
done more than anything else to postpone Home Rule, was the 
speech of a man who had lost all hope of getting an English Parlia- , 
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ment to redress the manifest injustices from which his country at 
that time suffered. He was, so to speak, forced to the conclusion 
that England would continue to turn a deaf ear to Ireland’s woes as 
long as she could; and, therefore, the only possible remedy was an 
Irish Parliament absolutely free from English control. He had 
also, doubtless, learned the lesson that ‘‘ England’s woes are Ireland’s 
opportunities.” But since then, many wrongs have been righted. 
Better security of land-tenure has been given the tenants, who are 
now entitled to compensation for improvements, to say nothing of 
a Land Commission which has reduced the rents over Ireland on an 
average some 40 per cent.or more. Nor is this all: for Ireland 
has now practically the same system of local government as Eng- 
land, and more democratic it would be hard to make it. Religious 
inequality is practically a thing of the past ; more so than it will bein 
England under the new Education Act with its odious and unfair 
religious tests. It cannot be denied, of course, that in Parnell’s 
time Nationalisnv really meant class interest, ecclesiastical or peasant, 
as also the interests of all who desired to be free from legal restraint 
of any kind. But now there is a reasonable hope that Nationalism 
of that type will gradually disappear when the mass of the people 
are more prosperous and less miserable. 

Let us now consider a few of the more important of the schemes 
which have been put. forward for giving Ireland a Parliament 
of her own. First we will take Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule 
scheme, to which he devoted the last years of his life. Why 
was this measure considered unworkable by those most competent 
to judge? The root difficulty of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme was the 
difficulty of adjusting any kind of Parliament in Ireland to the 
existing Parliament at Westminster and to our unwritten Consti- 
tutions. It was realised that, until a general scheme of Federation 
is demanded by the Colonies, the thing is impossible; for the Irish 
Members under his scheme would have been in the Imperial 
Parliament yet out of the English Parliament ; they would, in fact, 
have been in and out at the same time. This was resisted by the 
senior partner, England, because it gave the Irish double control, 
while destroying the Imperial Parliament, and leaving Ireland to be 
taxed for Imperial purposes without representation. In fact, the 
whole scheme on mature consideration, appeared unworkable, and 
any further attempts in that direction, as Mr. Gladstone owned, 
‘¢ passed the wit of man to conceive.” 

All these difficulties and hindrances still remain, and must so 
remain, until each portion of the United Kingdom is given its own 
Home Rule Parliament, which they do not appear yet to want; it 
means, too, the entire recasting of the Constitution, which so 
conservative a nation as England is naturally slow to take up. 

« So far, then, as Federation is concerned, we must wait until the 
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demand for it develops from the colonial side. Then comes the 
Canadian model, which has many advocates; and if this plan were 
adopted, and one of the Royal Princes appointed Governor of Ireland 
or Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, it might work well. Next, we have 
Mr. Butt’s scheme of local Parliaments for each of the four coun- 
tries, with an Imperial Parliament over all, for the discussion and 
settlement of the affairs of the Empire. Under this scheme the 
people of the four countries (or three, if Wales were excluded) would 
have double representation: the English being represented by a 
Parliament dealing purely with English affairs, and Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland ditto. Over all would be the Imperial Parliament, legis- 
lating for the affairs of the Empire, and having charge of the army, 
navy, defences, foreign relations, and war; and to which the four 
countries would send delegates direct. This plan might succeed, if 
adopted, and should present little difficulty in practice. Another 
proposal was to abolish the Lord Lieutenancy and the whole 
régime of Dublin Castle, and in its place to have a Royal Resi- 
dence: Local government to be the same as for the rest of Great 
Britain ; and Ireland to have a responsible statesman at its head as 
Chief Secretary, who should be.specially conversant with the pecu- 
liarities of the country. Lastly, comes the suggestion that a Home 
Rule Parliament can be best built up on the superstructure of the 
present local government ir Ireland, which, it is pointed out, could 
be gradually extended so as to include Provincial Councils for the 
four Provinces of Ireland, and later on a National Council sitting 
in Dublin. 

These are a few of the more serious suggestions that have been 
put forward from time to time for giving Ireland the management 
of her own affairs. With regard to the risk to England in giving 
Treland Home Rule, it can be easily shown that England, with 
command of the army, navy, harbours and fortresses of Ireland, 
would, with the help of the Orangemen, crush any rebellion or 
attempt at foreign invasion in less than a week. But the greatest 
moral incentive to good behaviour on the part of Ireland would lie 
in the fact that, once Home Rule had been tried and found wanting, 
nothing would remain to be tried but military occupation ; and the 
idea of Ireland sinking into a Crown Colony after having tasted the 
sweets of Home Rule, would hardly appeal to Nationalist aspirations, 
nor would the Irish leaders care to risk it. Then, again, the in- 
herent conservatism of the Irish people is proverbial, and is apparent 
now in the antipathy shown by the Irish hierarchy to the socialistic 
principles and tendencies of the United Irish League. It is well 
known that the priests of Ireland regard with scant favour the 
mixture of communism in Nationalist teaching. Those who know 
the Irish best tell us that Irishmen are by nature Con:ervative, 
that in this respect they resemble the French, and if given 
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Home Role may astonish us with their Conservatism. We. hope 
not, for no country can expect to thrive unless it progresses with 
the times. If this surmise is correct, itis probable that under Home 
Rule the present party distinctions will entirely disappear and merge 
into two parties only—vis. Conservative and Progressive ; one of which 
will be in power and the other in opposition. The Conservatives 
would comprise the present Nationalists who follow Mr. Healy’s lead, 
together with the newly-made peasant proprietors; while the Pro- 
gressives would consist of the landed gentry, Mr. Redmond’s 
followers, perhaps, and the labouring classes. It might safely be 
assumed that the Progressives would not long remain in opposition. 

The time, then, appears ripe for relieving an overworked and 
overburdened Parliament at Westminster, and for giving Ireland 
leave to manage her own affairs ; the more so that the end of the 
land war is now in sight. The Irish will be satisfied to-day with a very 
different kind of Parliament to that demanded by Mr. Parnell before 
the English Government set about removing the glaring injustices 
from which the country at that time suffered. When the demand 
for federation comes from the colonial side, no doubt a scheme will 
then be devised which will give Ireland satisfaction as well; but, 
until then, we must rest satisfied with giving her the fullest powers 
of self-government consistent with the safety and welfare of all 
classes in Ireland. To avoid taking s leap in the dark on the one 
hand, and give Ireland complete satisfaction on the other, will now 
be the task of responsible statesmen; and the settlement must be 
just to all classes, and satisfy the legitimate desire of all who wish 
to see Ireland a prosperous nation. If it is decided to proceed to 
Home Rule by way of the present County Councils, such a scheme, 
if wisely drawn up, would probably be accepted by the Irish as 
leading to an Irish Parliament later on. This plan would follow 
the line of least resistance, and therefore be the easiest for Parlia- 
ment to adopt. If it satisfied the Irish, it would have the further 
merit of giving the Imperial Parliament time to think out the deeper 
problem of federation later on. If regarded as too roundabout a 
way of giving Ireland Home Rule, it would still be some consolation 
to know that a sound public opinion was being gradually built up, 
and the country being educated at the same time up to a fall measure 
of Home Rule later on. 

On the whole, perhaps, if neither Mr. Butt’s scheme, nor the 
Canadian model are followed, the above plan might give the best 
results. A National Council sitting in Dublin, followed in a year or 
two by an extended form of government, would give the country 
the best possible training for a Parliament in Dublin; and the 
knowledge that Ireland was on her trial for the higher Parliament, 
would stimulate the best talent in the country while avoiding at the 
same time the stigma of a “debating society.” Or a National 
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Council might be formed from Members now elected to the Imperial 
Parliament at Westminster. These could be formed into a Grand 
Committee, before whom all Irish Bills would come. Bills, after 
passing Grand Committee, might be required to pass only one 
reading in the Imperial Parliament before obtaining the royal 
assent and becoming law. If this system were adopted the Irish 
representation in the House of Commons might be reduced by one- 
third. 

But the best plan of all, if it is decided to give Ireland a Parlia- 
ment direct, would be to trust the people, and give the country a 
Parliament of its own somewhat as follows :— : 

An Irish Parliament, sitting in Dublin ; to be composed of two 
Houses or Orders, as in Mr. Gladstone’s scheme—i.c. an Upper and 
a Lower House. The Lower House or Order to consist of, say, 100 
members, elected as now, but on a somewhat higher franchise and 
qualification than now obtains; the latter being necessary until the 
education of the masses is seriously taken up and the large number 
of illiterates in the country reduced. The Upper House or Order 
to consist of Irish peers, privy councillors, and lieutenants of 
counties, with a sufficient number of the deputy-lieutenants of 
counties to make up the full number of the Upper House, which we 
will call 100 members. The peers and deputy-lieutenants required, 
to be elected from all Ireland, by the same electorate as returns the 
Irish House of Commons or second Order. This would insure 
keeping the Upper House in touch with the country and Irish 
public opinion. The deputy-lieutenants to be appointed to counties, 
as now, or by the Lord Lieutenant, if retained; and those eligible 
for election to the Upper House to have the qualification of an income 
of £1000 per annum, or possess at least 1000 acres in the counties 
to which they are appointed. The Upper House could either have 
a veto on the Lower House, as in the Imperial Parliament ; or, as 
in Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, both Houses could vote (if thought a 
better plan) together; and when they disagreed, then they could 
vote by Orders. 

The separate vote would safeguard the country against any sudden 
and: violent revolution on either side, while the advantage of such 
a scheme would consist in the fact that the services of the old Irish 
nobility and aristocracy of Ireland would be secured to the country 
in the best possible way. If the two Houses or Orders came to a 
deadlock, the measure which caused it could, after passing the Lower 
House three sessions running, be referred direct to the country. 
This need not prevent Ireland delegating, say, two Members from 
each of the four provinces to represent her in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment on Imperial matters barred to the Irish House, and entailing 
taxation on Ireland. Such a measure, if wisely worked out, would 
assuredly give Ireland her own Government in the best sense of 
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the word and insure equal justice to all classes and interests, while 
restoring the capital of Ireland to its ancient glory. 

Whatever scheme is eventually adopted, it is essential that all 
classes in Ireland must first be consulted on the form it is to 
take. There is plenty of room in Ireland, with the land war 
ended, for both Protestant and Catholic to dwell together in unity 
to the mutual advantage of each other. The landed gentry, 
continuing to reside in their demesnes, will most probably be large 
employers of labour, and should have a fair chance of being re- 
turned to either an Irish or an Imperial Parliament. The new 
peasant proprietors will have little sympathy with the labourers, nor 
will they be large employers of labour. The Janded gentry, on the 
other hand, will have plenty of opportunity for helping tke latter 
by giving them comfortable houses to live in with small plots of 
ground. Itis not unlikely that the labourers of Ireland may in 
the fature look up to the landed gentry once more as their natural 
leaders ; and a strong opposition could in any case be formed by the 
combination of these two classes, sufficient to keep any Irish House 
of Commons in check, ll classes in Ireland must now combine to 
settle this great question of Irish government; and, until it is 
settled, Ireland must see to it that she returns to the Imperial 
Parliament only those men who have no political objects in view but 
the welfare of the country—men of high character and capacity 
for dealing with her problems, and determined to do even-handed 
justice to all, with no respect of persons or social considerations. 

In conclusion. Is it too much to express the hope that his Majesty 
the King, in his next gracious speech from the throne, may be 
pleased to appoint a Royal Commission “to inquire into the best 
means of giving Ireland the management of her own affairs, consis- 
tent with justice to all classes alike and the safety and welfare of 
the Empire?” The Royal Commission could then immediately 
summon a conference to sit in Dublin after the manner of the 
late Land Conference, to which representatives of all classes and 
interests in Ireland would be appointed ; their decision as to the 
best method for giving Ireland the management of her own affairs 
would then be forwarded to the Royal Commission, who in their 
turn would report to Parliament, whose duty it would then be to 
give effect to their plan. Thus would the responsibility for bringing 
forward a measure of Home Rule be taken entirely from the Imperial 
Parliament, who, with the best intentions in the world, cannot 
really know what kind of Home Rule, if any, al/-Jreland requires. 
All representative men in Ireland would thus be able to make their 
views known at the Conference; while any scheme for Home Rule, 
backed as it would then be by all-Ireland, instead of the nominees 
of one section only of the community, as now, would (provided it 
was consistent with the interests of the Empire and Imperial 
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Parliament, and entailed equal justice on all classes and interests 
in Ireland), no doubt, have the hearty support of all parties at 
Westminster. 

But an Irish Parliament when given must be given because it 
is the right thing to do, and not as a concession to agitation. It 
is quite certain that the only Home Rule that will be of any use to 
Ireland is one that will better the common lot and elevate the 
national life, which, as Mr. Morley so truly says, is ‘‘ the key to human 
progress and the strength and greatness of a nation.” 

The appointment of a Royal Commission by the King to “inquire 
into the best method for giving his loyal subjects in Ireland the 
management of their own affairs, in accordance with the wishes of, 
and consistent with justice to, all classes of his Irish subjects, while 
consistent at the same time with the unity and integrity of the 
Empire ”—would ensure his Majesty, when he visits the Emerald 
Isle at the end of July, such a welcome from all classes of his 
Irish subjects as no monarch in our time ever has or ever will 
receive in Ireland, 


Duptey S, A. Cossy, 





PROPERTY IN LAND AND POVERTY. 


Ir is the purpose of this paper to examine briefly the relation 
between private property in land and the level of wages. By 
private property in land not only do I not mean mere occupation of 
land, but I mean a proprietorship which does not necessarily involve 
occupation by the owner at all—merely the power to enjoy undis- 
turbed the land or the proceeds of its loan to another. 

It may also be well here to point out that where private land 
ownership is referred to, the form of ownership with which a con- 
trast is implied is a supposed equal land ownership by each indi- 
vidual of the community, as if the nation were one great joint-stock 
land-owning company and every adult an equal shareholder therein, 
with equal rights of user. 

The word “ poverty ” I use for brevity’s sake. What I am really 
examining, as stated above, is the relation between private land 
ownership and the existing level of wages, or even the absence of 
wages altogether; and this, I think it will be admitted, constitutes 
poverty. 

Now, the mere statement of the economic definition of rent will 
make evident at once how close is the connection between land and 
wages. The rent of any piece of land is the surplus produce obtain- 
able from it, with the aid of capital, by labour of average ability, 
over and above what can be produced by similar means from or upon 
the worst land which it pays any one to make use of at all. 

This land, which we take as our standard of measurement, which 
capital and labour can only be employed upon at all if they are free 
to use it without paying rent, is usually called “ marginal” or “ no- 
rent” land—land on the margin of cultivation or use. The whole 
net produce of such land, after payment of the current interest on 
capital, is available for wages. For, if employers of labour on land 
above the margin decline to pay over an equal amount in wages, 
the labourers will be able to make use of marginal land upon which 
the same net return can be got rent free. 

From this it follows that the level of wages is governed, primarily, 
by the relation between population and the area of land available 
for its support; secondly, by the rate of interest on capital, and the 
losses consequent upon depreciation and risks or liabilities, accidental 
or artificial—such as, for instance, fire or employers’ liability ; and, 
thirdly, by the level of ability with which labour is performed, 
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under which last head, in a broad sense, we may include the general 
level of industrial organisation and of the arts and sciences of 
industry. — 

It would, therefore, seem evident that any improvement in re- 
spect of any of the items under this third head—such, for instance, 
as an increase of output by the labourer—must tend to raise wages, 
and vice versd ; also, that any increase in the burdens to be borne 
by capital, such as may be caused by its wasteful or careless use, 
or by imposing upon it charges in respect of improved conditions of 
labour or provision for workmen injured by accidents, &c., must 
tend to decrease the surplus available for the payment of money 
wages, and therefore reduce their general level all round. 

It will be well to point out here that I am dealing only with 
the relation between private land ownership and poverty ; and that, 
therefore, while I admit that I believe the existence of private pro- 
perty in land to be the principal cause of poverty, it must not be 
supposed thai I fail to recognise the hundred and one other contri- 
butory causes, such as the character of the individual and the various 
legislative influences which have been exerted towards its degener- 
ation from the time of the old Poor Law onwards; the quantity of 
capital available and the rate of interest; the influence of custom ; 
the attractiveness or otherwise of this or that occupation, or the 
esteem in which it, or those engaged in it, are held ; the occasional 
acquisition by those engaged in any occupation of exceptionally 
large returns; the action of Trades Unions; the standard of living, 
&c.; while the mere mention of labour of average ability implies 
a recognition of the fact that the productivity of labour, and, there- 
fore, its value and its reward, vary with different individuals. 

But it is necessary, at this stage, to examine our premisses and 
note what conditions, if any, are implied, before we draw too many 
deductions from them. If we do this we shall discover that the 
assumed condition upon which the argument from rent to wages is 
based is the existence of marginal or. “no rent” land, upon which 
labour may exert itself freely, and which acts as an alternative 
to wage labour. 

I shall avoid, as far as possible, the introduction of the con- 
sideration of capital into the question; because once its influence 
has been mentioned and recognised, its discussion serves our pur- 
pose no further, but rather complicates the issue. And, therefore, 
I shall at once dismiss the objection, sometimes raised, that for 
want of capital labourers have no alternative to wage labour, even 
with free access to marginal land, because I do not think the facts 
warrant the conclusion that the necessary capital is not, almost 
always, obtainable. There is probably, but a very insignificant 
number of persons in Great Britain who are not daily making use 
of capital not their own; and most of them are directly and 
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personally responsible for the payment of interest upon that capital 
as invested, for instance, in their dwellings. 

To return to the question of the existence of marginal land to be 
had for use, free of rent, we may ask where in England, at any rate, 
is such land to be had? We hear of land in Essex which can be 
had on mere payment of the rates upon it; but that is only because 
its economic rent, if any, is less than the rates amount to. Were 
that land free of all incumbrances whatever, is it likely that it could 
be obtained free by persons willing to use it? No. We are 
obliged to admit that though “no rent” land there may be, yet, 
with the possible exception of the sea (which may be termed “ land” 
in the inclusive economic sense of the word), there is, among us, no 
part of the earth’s surface which may be used freely by any one 
(except its owner) without payment. 

But what influence has this necessary modification of our statement 
of the case in regard to wages upon our conclusions as to their 
level? Unfortunately, it has a very great and a very regrettable 
influence, for it now becomes evident that, with land in private 
hands and numbers of private hands without land in them, the law 
of wages deduced from the law of rent only applies to the land- 
owning class, a rather close and sufficiently startling limitation. 

What, then, becomes of the non-land-owning classes? How is 
their level of wages fixed? It obviously is limited, upon the high 
side, by the level fixed for the land-owning class by the laws of 
rent and wages before noted. On the low side, it would appear to 
have no limit except that afforded by competition, if any, among 
landowners for tenants. If, then, the population is such that, in ‘a 
given country “no rent” land is not required for use, it might be 
supposed that the level of wages among the landowners and the 
landless would be the same. And this I am disposed to conclude is 
the case where perfectly free competition among landowners exists 
and none hold back their land from the highest bidder. But the 
moment this condition fails, and landowners withhold land or 
combine against tenants to raise rents, or by reason of large areas 
of land belonging to one landowner competition does not exist, in 
that moment the annual value of the use of land becomes something 
more than is included in our definition of rent, and we must either 
call the annual payment over and above economic rent, which must 
be now made for the use of land, “competitive” rent (the competi- 
tion being all or nearly all on the side of the tenants), or else modify 
our definition of economic rent altogether and call it simply the price 
of the use of land. 

If, for the sake of clearness, we adopt the former alternative, we 
shall find that the price of the use of land is composed of two parts, 
economic rent and competitive rent, and the level of wages is 
therefore reduced to the net amount of the produce of industry on 
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economically “no rent” land, less the amount of competitive r 
Let me re-state the matter as follows: The law of rent may 
operate in two ways. If access to marginal land were really free, 
and labourers had an alternative to wage labour, the law and its 
corollary, the law of the level of wages, would correspond with the 
facts of industry. It would pay labourers to use marginal land. 
But it would not pay landowners, if any, to let such land. 

But access to marginal land is not free, and therefore it pays 
labourers to use any land they can get; and they must pay rent for 
it or go without it, so that, either there is no land which corresponds 
to the margin of our definition, or else marginal land is land which 
no one can afford to use and pay rent for—that is, the produce 
thereof in whatever form is so poor that no one can extract a living 
from it at all if rent is exacted, even labourers of the highest ability 
employing the best modern methods and organisation, and though 
they have only themselves to support and not wives and families 
besides. : 

But to call such land marginal is surely a departure from our 
economic definition. I argue that, therefore, we are not entitled to 
stretch the meaning of the words in that definition “the worst land 
which Pays any one to make use of” to cover land which it might 
just PAY such men as are here spoken of to use, rather than starve. 
This is why I elect to distinguisn economic rent from competitive 
rent. 

Then how is the amount available as wages determined? If we 
assume complete absence of competition among landowners, it is 
obvious that the level of wages will depend entirely upon the good- 
will or cupidity of the landowner. Given a landowner out of 
personal touch with his tenants and ignorant of his economic 
relation to them (which is commonly the case), and the amount left 
for wages is the maximum which they can persuade him to leave, or, 
more correctly, the minimum which they can afford to accept and 
live to propagate. Only in so far as our condition of no competi- 
tion among landowners is not fulfilled, does labour get any relief 
from the crushing iron law of the tendency of wage to a 
minimum. 

The pressure of population, therefore, becomes almost immaterial 
to the wage earner, except in so far as its increase tends to reduce 
the competition among landowners. These can, if they will, 
extract in competitive rent from land, whether economically mar- 
ginal or otherwise as much as the labourer can pay and live to 
propagate 

We see, therefore, that there are two ways of stating the relation 
of wages to landownership—one where marginal land is free of 
access, 2nd one where land is monopolised. In the first case, wages. 
are the net produce of labour on marginal land ; in the second, they 
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are the minimum upon which the workers can subsist and brivg up 
families enough to maintain the population. 

In the first case, it may be remarked that private property in 
land reduces the wages of non-land-owning labourers to the level of 
those who work under the least favourable conditions, namely, 
those who work on no rent or marginal land. The whole of the 
advantage afforded by better land is pocketed by the land-owning 
class. 

In the second case, the wages of non-land-owning labourers are 
reduced even below this (whatever the proportion between population 
and land) to a point representing a perpetual and bitter struggle 
against the wolf at the door, which constitutes the normal condition 
of such a large number of our working population. Let me illus- 
trate this position by a supposed instance. Imagine that the 
minimum number of persons necessary to enable the maximum 
output per head to be obtained from the soil of England to be 
10,000,000. And suppose, also, that England belonged to one only 
of those 10,000,000 persons. Obviously we may deduce from present 
experience that these 10,000,000 persons would not use more than, 
say, one-third of the soil of England, so that the “ margin” of 
cultivation or use would be a high one. What I assert is that the 
existence of this remaining two-thirds of the soil of England would 
not cause the average wages of labour to be any higher than they 
are now. ‘The landowner could, by withholding the remaining two- 
thirds from use, exact a maximum rent for the use of the one-third 
populated, just as though that one-third were all the land available, 
and the population, therefore, the greatest which could maintain 
itself in England without a reduction of the standard of living. 

On the other hand, were those remaining two-thirds not monopo- 
lised, the rent of the one-third would be less than under the 
conditions first supposed, and the minimum of wages would be fixed, 
not by the minimum necessities of the wage-earner, but by the 
maximum he could obtain by declining to work for wages on the 
one-third of the country referred to, and taking into use without 
rent the best of the remaining two-thirds he could make use of. 

The truth of these deductions from the law of rent depends upon 
the correctness of my assumption of non-competition among land- 
owners, If such competition is present, universal and free, then 
the effect of land ownership is to reduce the income of labour to the 
level of the return of industry carried on under the least advantageous 
opportunities, the landowner pocketing the difference in excess, 

Let us now ask ourselves how far we are justified in assuming 
absence of competition among landowners. First, regarding agri- 
cultural land, the chief impediment to competition for tenants is the 
demand for large parcels of land as family estates, the income from 
which is often quite a secondary consideration, as is shown by the 
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fact that persons desirous of becoming landed proprietors often pay 
for their land a price on which the income from the land pays but 
an insignificant rate of interest. Such estates as these compete in 
only a very smal] measure for tenants, and the short leases upon 
which such land is usually let operate, on the one hand, in favour of 
the landlord, because he can so easily resume possession, and on the 
other hand against the best use being made of it by the tenant, on 
account of his sense of insecurity of tenure of his improvements. 

In the case, however, of building land, which is usually treated 
on more of a strictly commercial footing, the competition for tenants 
is usually even less, on account of the fact that the landlord, when 
he grants a building lease, loses possession for a very long period ; 
and, before he will do this, he often finds it pay him to withhold the 
land from use until it “ ripens,” a process during which land often 
increases in value faster than the income from it would increase, 
even at compound interest, if the landlord let the land unripe. 

It is a truism to state that marginal land, if any, unless used by 
its owner (which in England is exceptional), is not used at all, 
because no landowner lets his land until it brings him some return. 

Let us now notice how far the presence or absence of free access 
to marginal land affects the earnings of labour in ordinary trade 
and commerce. We shall find that the theory of the economist is 
thoroughly borne out by the facts of life. 

The Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1842 on the state of the West Indies says: “The labourers are 
enabled to live in comfort and to acquire wealth without, for the 
most part, labouring on the estates of the planters for more than 
three or four days in a week, and from five to seven hours in a day, 
so that they have no sufficient stimulus to perform an adequate 
amount of work.” How is this, we ask? It is attributed by the 
Committee ‘‘ to the easy terms upon which the use of land has been 
obtainable by negroes.” The Committee considered “that the 
cheapness of land has been the main eause of the difficulties which 
have been experienced, and that this cheapness is the natural result 
of the excess of fertile land beyond the wants of the existing 
population.” 

This clearly points, if not to free access to marginal land, at any 
rate to a condition of keen competition among landowners for 
tenants in that sparsely populated part of the world. To bring the 
illustration down to modern times and current events, take the 
Blue Book on Native Affairs in South Africa, chap. 31, page 75, 
where we read in the official report of one W. T. Brownlie, a resi- 
dent magistrate of Butterworth, Cape Colony : 

“T have long held, and still hold, that the labour question and the land 


question are indissolubly bound together. In my opinion, it is of little use 
framing enactments to. compel unwilling persons to go out to work, ... 
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Create the necessity for the native to work, and he will work, and none 


better. 
“‘ Hitherto, under our commercial-tenure system, there has been little 


absolute necessity for our young natives to leave their homes to work. 
The land supplies them with food, and a few shillings will buy a blanket, 
and as soon as the young man marries, he is entitled to receive his lot of 
arable land; but once this is stopped, and it will be stopped by the survey 
and individual tenure”—that blessing of British rule, private land 
monopoly—“ a young man, before he marries a wife, will have to be in a 
position to support a wife, and to obtain this he must work, and once 
having married her, he must still continue to work to maintain her and 
himself ; and once the necessity of work is created, there will be no lack 
of men ready and willing to work.” 


This gentleman evidently understood the land question as, unfor- 
tunately, only too few do. The truth is, that the whole problem of 
native labour for the mines in South Africa turns upon the existence 
of free access to the “ marginal” land of the economist. The 
natives there, unlike our own working classes, have that access, and 
are, therefore, in a more or less independent position in dealing 
with employers of labour—an independence of which, presumably, 
their less fortunate brethren in this country are to be invited to 
assist in depriving them, under one pretext or another. 

Ireland has long been a standing illustration of the relation 
between private land monopoly and poverty, and the Irish question, 
like the South African labour question, is a land question. The 
Irish peasant has long been accustomed to hand over in rent all 
surplus above the barest subsistence, and sometimes more; for he 
starved or paid rent out of money sent him by relations in the 
United States. A declining ‘“ economic” rent, not recognised or 
understood by the land-owning class, left competitive rents stationary, 
to the utter ruin of the tenantry, until the latter failed to pay 
because more often than not they could not, and so the State stepped 
in and fixed the rent between the two parties at a reduced level. 
And now the tenant is to be assisted to buy out all future liability 
to pay rent to his landlord, a speculation the success of which must 
depend upon the future course of the level of economic rent of Irish 
agricultural land. 

There is another point which it is necessary to consider, and that 
is, whether rent-paying land may not serve the purpose of “ mar- 
ginal” land in respect of the last or “ marginal ” labourer which its 
holder can lucratively employ upon it so long as he can do so with- 
out having the rent raised against him. Land in great centres of 
population is daily made use of to employ capital and labour at the 
margin of cultivation or use. 

Take the case of a block of city buildings which it is proposed to 
erect. The market annual value of the land is ascertained by the 
usual competitive process. The consideration for the builder then 
is—how many storeys can be built upon it which will let at prices 
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which will pay him interest on his outlay in addition to the ground 
rent? Obviously he cannot afford to build one storey only, because 
it would not let for prices sufficiently high to pay probably even the 
ground rent alone, Let us suppose that he has reason to believe 
that seven storeys will let, each at prices giving a higher return than 
the interest on outlay alone requires, and that such surplus of return 
on the whole seven storeys will just meet the ground rent. In this 
case we may safely assert that at least a seven-storey building will 
goup. But it may be that an eighth storey would let for price 
enough to pay interest on outlay. In that case eight storeys he will 
build, and the eighth storey will, for economic purposes, be built upon 
no rent land. It will employ capital and labour in the building 
thereof, upon the margin of cultivation or use, and it will be occu- ° 
pied by business men and women to whom the seven floors below 
are not worth the price put upon them; that is to say, capital and 
labour will be employed in the eighth floor of our building which 
pay no rent in the economic sense of the term. 

But these facts do not improve the position of the wage-earner. 
He has not free access to marginal land. Its tenant on lease becomes 
in turn the landowner monopolist, and can extract, as it were, com- 
petitive rent from the worker by depressing his wages. 

Let us see how this works out. A manufacturer obtains a lease 
of land for the purpose of building a factory. He has to calculate 
what extent of buildings and machinery it will pay him to erect. 
In this he will be guided, among other things, by the cost to him of 
labour. He would be in a position to put down a much larger con- 
cern if the men who were to work it for him would doso for nothing. 
He will likewise consider whether the return he is likely to get on 
the last instalment of machinery he proposes will enable him to pay, 
say, 20s. a week to another unskilled labourer whom such instalment 
will oblige him to employ. If he can see his way to that he may 
say to himself that if only he could get labour at 18s. a week he could 
put down more machinery still, and so on, employment increasing 
as the wages of labour decrease. 

This is a fact which Trade Unions usually overlook, An employer 
cannot afford to employ as many workers (other things, including 
their labour, being equal) at 40s, a week as he could employ at 20s. 
The restriction, therefore, of wages in any trade to a minimum, say, 
25s. a week, means a higher standard of living for those who obtain 
employment and starvation for those who are thereby debarred from 
obtaining it; or else these unfortunates have to be supported out of 
rates levied both upon employer and employed, which rates tend 
both to reduce the net return to the employer, and thereby reduce 
the number of workpeople he can afford to employ at the minimum 
wage, and to reduce the net wage available for the personal expendi- 
ture of the wage-carner himself. 
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It will, therefore, be seen that, except in conjunction with a 
limitation upon population, the Trades Union expedient of minimum 
wages serves its purpose only to a limited extent and in the interests 
only of a limited class of wage-earners. The disadvantages of this 
system, moreover, are cumulative. For every worker whom & mini- 
mum wage-limit prevents from obtaining employment, the demand 
for the goods which labour and capital are engaged upon is diminished, 
and a further tendency in the direction of a reduced price of goods, 
and therefore of reduced wages, is set in motion. 

But itis often urged that even with free access to marginal land 
in England, and granting its existence, the labourer would be quite 
unable to support himself upon it. This may be quite true, and yet 
be beside the point. The point here urged is that the landless 
labourer’s earnings are reduced at least to the level of the return of 
industry carried on under the least advantageous opportunities, 
whereas, were land the joint property of the individuals composing 
the nation, on the joint-stock plan, and each individual, therefore, in 
receipt of his proportionate share of the economic and competitive 
rent of land, then the income of the labourer would be upon the 
basis of the returns of industry carried on, not under the least 
advantageous conditions, nor under the best, but under average con- 
ditions of opportunity. And it must be remembered by those who 
urge the above-mentioned objection, that the very interdependence 
of the units of a community whose industry is highly organised and 
whose labour is minutely sub-divided, which renders them perhaps 
unable to support life alone and unaided, even on land above the 
margin if supplied to them free, likewise renders land far higher in 
value than it would be were the reverse the case, and, therefore, the 
share of each individual in the above supposed National Joint Stock 
Land-owning Company’s income from economic and competitive land 
rent would be considerable, though the produce which he could him- 
self derive from a similar proportionate share of the land itself might 
be trifling. 

Before concluding let me examine briefly how far the labourer has 
really in his possession any defence against the land monopolist in 
his power to increase his output. It is, of course, obvious that if 
any one man increases his output, say, to double that of the average 
workman, he will be worth double the average wages to an employer ; 
but what we have here to consider is what would be the effect upon 
the level of wages if all labourers simultaneously increased their 
output. Suppose, along with the labourer on marginal land, all 
workers reduce their output in proportion... But, if we consider 
that the labourer on marginal land is paying no rent, and if, for 
sake of argument, we presume (as I think we may without violating 
the argument) that no capital enters into the case, then he is 
deliberately reducing the quantity of produce which is his wages. 
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And if by so doing he raises prices, so as to more than compensate 
him for loss of quantity, will he not lose at least as much as he gains, 
since the purchasing power of his money wages is decreased ? Thus, 
if before he raised 100 lbs. of potatoes and sold them for 10d., and 
now he raises only 90 lbs, and gets a 1s, for them, though his money 
wages are raised yet his shilling will buy him less. No doubt he 
would be able to purchase more of other people’s productions, if 
they did not adopt the same policy, and so reduce wages all round, 
or until, their purchasing power reduced by his action, they do 
without some of his goods and so let the price of his produce fall 
back to where it was before. And if he, therefore, reduces his 
wages, may we not take it that he can no longer live on his 
marginal land? If population has so pressed upon subsistence that 
he could only just support himself on it before, will he not now be 
unable to do so unless he works harder, which, by hypothesis, he 
does not? And if he is unable to support himself on this marginal 
land, must it not go out of cultivation and so reduce rents? And 
will not the labourer on the now marginal (but previously rent- 
paying) land get the subsistence which was formerly the minimum 
(by hypothesis) by his reduced efforts on this land? If so, then 
will not wages per head be the same for less output though the 
number of wage-earners and the wages fund are less. But those 
thrown out of work will doubtless tend to reduce even this so-called 
minimum of wages by their competition, and so, perhaps, reduce the 
whole to positive destitution. 

Let us, for simplicity, deal with the agricultural labourer alone, 
and assume that every man increased his output by 20 per cent. 
Who would benefit? The farmer would continue to pay him his 
weekly time wage though he would be more valuable than before. 
For why need he pay more? The labourer has no alternative to 
wage labour. Would the farmer then benefit? At first, perhaps. 
But the farmer is on a yearly tenancy ; the landowner can come to 
him and say, “ The wages you pay for a given amount of work are 
less than they were. You can now afford to pay an increased 
rent”; and the farmer could pay an increased and be no worse off 
than before. He could not avoid paying it; for he has no alterna- 
tive to leaving a farm except the wage labour which serves his own 
labourers is ill. Now apply this to the skilled worker. Suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that a Trades Unionist in the glass trade 
is paid £2 for making 400 pieces which are supposed to occupy him 
for six hours, and that he manages to complete them in four hours, 
and can therefore “play” for the other two hours, If he now 
worked six hours at the same rate he would earn £3. But he might 
find that such high rates proved very attractive to others, and that 
competition for such wages might be too strong for even his 
Union to defend him against, so that sooner or later he might find 
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himself obliged to work six hours and complete 600 pieces in the 
time in order to earn £2. Such reductions in piece-work rates 
have been by no means unusual in the history of wages. Who 
would reap the benefit in this case? Obviously the employer at 
first, like the farmer in the former illustration. But the matter 
does not end there, as Trade Unionists often suppose. For if 
employers’ profits in that trade become abnormal, competition 
among employers will set in, just as in the case of the workmen who 
competed for higher wages. This competition would result in an 
increased supply ef the goods, and would, therefore, probably cause a 
reduction in their price to the consumer. But why should the 
consumer be the gainer here while the landlord was the gainer in 
the former instance ? 

The employer has his works built on land for which he holds a 
long lease. The landowner cannot raise the rent. Or the employer 
is his own landlord, and he only reckons among his costs interest 
on his outlay on the land and works, not considering whether the 
land rises in value or not. Besides, if he attempted to keep to 
himself the increased profits in the form of unearned increment on 
his land, he would not succeed because competitors can build new 
works. And this is where the landowner comes in. He demands 
an increased price for the land required for new works, thus annex- 
ing a considerable part of the increased profits to be obtained by 
building them. Thus, in either case, the benefit of increased output 
filters through into the pockets of the land-owning class. From 
which it is evident that the worker does not hold under his own 
control the means of his own salvation in any material degree. 

Were the conditions such that the economic definition of rent 
and the level of wages which follows from it, coincided with the 
facts of life, then it would follow that the labourer had only to 
increase his output to increase his wages. But under existing 
conditions of private land monopoly, where the labourer has no 
access to even marginal land, except under the exaction of a com- 
petitive rent, the labourer is deprived of even the resource of 
increased output. 

We are, therefore, forced to the conclusion that if, and where, 
private land monopoly exists, even though the margin of use of land 
be very high and a living easily obtainable from it, yet, however 
smali the population, however high the state of progress in the arts 
and sciences of industry, however great the ability and the output 
of labour, yet the level of the wages of unskilled labour will be 
limited and kept down to the barest minimum by the necessity 
labourers are under of paying competitive land rent for permission 
to make use of the natural materials and forces of the globe. 


FRANKLIN THOMASSON, 






DISCOVERY OF NEW DANTE 
PORTRAITS. 


i. 


Now that a Dante drama, by Sardou and Moreau, has been put on 
the London stage by Sir Henry Irving, it will be of interest to learn 
that new portraits of the great Poet are stated to have been dis- 
covered at Florence. ‘New Dante portraits?” many may ask in 
wonder ; “ but is not his well-marked physiognomy quite familiar to 
us?” Of this, more anon. Perhaps many will be astonished to. 
learn that, though there is a traditional rendering of the features of 
the singer of the Comedy—which was at first the simple title of 
what afterwards was called Za Divina Commedia—the original 
authentic likeness, which certainly once existed, is no longer to be 
found. 

It is Professor Alessandro Chiappelli who professes to have detected 
now in the famous “ Paradise ” picture by Orcagna—in the Cappella 
Strozzi, in S. Maria Novella—two portraits of Dante. One represents 
him in his youth ; the other in his old age. The Florentines—so the 
report from their beautiful city is—have been greatly excited, and 
from the first moment of the asserted discovery went in crowds to 
inspect once more those old paintings. Large photographs of the 
latter, which are in my possession, will be seen added to this 
article. 

In expressing his views, Chiappelli mainly takes his stand on 
the well-known lineaments of the Poet, such as they are given in 
numerous current pictures, statuettes, and modern statues at 
Florence and elsewhere, or indicated in the Ravenna mask. He also 
mentions the black hair attributed to the Poet, ‘‘ which shows itself 
under the white velvet cap, covered by the cowl.” 

On the other hand, it has been latterly contended in Italy that 
there is no authentic contemporary portrait of Dante, such as he is 
generally thought to have looked, at all before us. It is this which 
gives Sig. Chiappelli’s hypothesis so much actual interest. Thus, as 
regards the old pictorial representations on the wall of the Palazzo 
del Podesta, it is pointed out that those walls had been damaged by 
fire in the fourteenth century, and that the paintings on them were 
only executed in 1337, when Giotto, the famous artist—who, no 
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doubt, made a Dante portrait—was already dead for some months, 
whilst Dante had expired sixteen years before. Giotto’s own work 
is lost. 

In this way much doubt is thrown on essential points concerning 
the artistic representation of the Poet’s face. Of his personal 
appearance Boccaccio, in his, Life of Dante Alighieri, says : 

“Our poet was of moderate (mediocre) stature; and when he had come 
to ripe age, he walked somewhat bent (ando alquanto curvetto); and his 
gait was grave and gentle. He was always dressed in most decent clothes, 
in that kind of garb which was in accordance with his advanced years. 
His face was long, his nose aquiline, and his eyes rather large than small. 
His jaws were large, and the nether lip protruded over the wpper one. The 
colour of his skin was brownish ; his hair and beard thick, black, and curl- 
ing (crespi). In his face there was an expression of melancholy and 
thoughtfulness.” 


Boccaccio also gives the following story. After Dante’s work, 
especially that part of his Comedy which is entitled ‘‘ Hell,” had 
become widely known, he once passed a house where many women 
were sitting before the door. One of them said in a soft tone to the 
others: “ Look there! That is the man who goes to Hell, and 
comes back when he likes, and brings news from those below! ” 

Whereupon one of the other women answered ingenuously : 
“ Aye, thou speakest the truth! Dost thou not see how crisp his 
beard and how browned his complexion is by the heat and smoke 
below ?” 

Dante, hearing these words behind him, and feeling that they 
came from the simple belief of women, was pleased, and went on 
with a smile, as if content that such was their idea. 


II. 


But now how about this black and crisped beard, attributed to 
him by Boccaccio ? 

Dante was born in 1265 at Florence, and died in 1821. 
Boccaccio was born—perhaps at Paris—in 1313 and died in 1375. 
In the traditional portraits, Dante has no beard at all. It is stated, 
however, by Boccaccio that when the poet’s first love, Beatrice, whom 
he had lost through her marriage, died an early death, at the age of 
24, he went about in deep grief, remaining unshaven, and with 
neglected array of dress. So the colour of his beard might cer- 
tainly have become known. 

Yet, is Boccaccio’s assertion in respect to the Poet’s hair and 
beard to be trusted? Dante’s own statement contradicts it clearly! 

There is the correspondence between Giovanni del Virgilio (so 
called because he wrote in the style of the old Roman poet) and 
Dante Alighieri, who then was in exile. Being asked whether he 
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would not return to his native city, to take part in a contest for 
poetical honours, Dante’s answer, in Latin hexameters (Zcloga, i), 
was : 
‘“‘ Nonne triumphales melius pexare capillos, 
Et, patrio redeam si quando, abscondere canos, 
Fronde sub inserta solitum flavescere, Sarno.” 


The Latin, it will be seen, is somewhat of the medizval, not 
strictly classic, kind. The river Arno, at Florence, is also curiously 
called in these verses ‘‘ Sarnus,” which is really the name of another 
stream, near Naples. Still, it seems that this custom of calling the 
Arno, in Latin, Sarnus, prevailed at Dante’s time; whether owing 
to semi-barbarous Latinity or from what other reason, it is impos- 
sible to find out now. 

The somewhat crabbed Latin text has been rendered in modern 
Italian in this way: 


‘“ Non sara forse, 
Meglio in su l’Arno—s’egli e mio destino 
Ch’ io vi riturni un di—la trionfale 
Compor chioma, e di verde ombrare il bianco 
Ch’era gia biondo.” 


Very distinctly Dante asks, in this verse, whether, if ever he came 
back to the river of his native land, it would not be better to cover 
triumphantly his grey hair, which once had been flaxen. Now, it 
may be assumed that Dante knew best—better than Boccaccio, who 
was only a little boy when the Poet died. 

On this subject a note in the Lgloghe di Giovanni dei Virgilio e 
di Dante Alighieri, edited by Francisco Pasqualigo (Lonigo: 1877) 
says: “ From this we learn that Dante, in youth, had hair approach- 
ing a blond colour (capelli traenti al biondo). Boccaccio, even as 
in many other points, co also in this one, shows that he works from 
sheer fancy; asserting as he does, in his Life of Dante Alighieri, 
that the hair and beard of the latter were black and crisp.” 

Here a historical fact may be brought in. From the fifth 
to the eighth century of our ers, German tribes came as con- 
querors into Italy : Goths, Longobards, and various others. They 
founded States there, and left strong traces of their racial charac- 
teristics—fair hair and blue eyes—as well as thousands of their 
Teutonic names, among the native populations, especially in northern 
and middle Italy. Thus, Garibaldi is a purely and historically well- 
known German name. It means “ Spearbold,” or “ Warbold,” and 
was therefore eminently suitable in the case of the famed Nizzard. 
From his whole bodily appearance he was clearly the Italian descen- 
dant of ancient Teutons. In Garibaldi’s ancestry, so far as it can 
be traced, there was on the female side a Gandolfi: another purely 
German name, meaning “ Warwolf.” Even in England there isa 
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village in Norfolk, Garboldisham, onca the home or settlement of a 
German leader of that name. Bavarian dukes of the Agilolfing race 
bore the name Garibald—once an ordinary pre-name—in the sixth 
and seventh centuries. Teutelinda, the daughter of Garibald I., who 
resided at Regensburg, was married to the Lombard (German) King 
Autharich. 

My late friend Garibaldi truly rather looked like a German or Low- 
land Scot ; quite different from Mazzini. But who will count the 
mass of other Italian names of Germanic origin, such as Tibaldi, 
Grimaldi, Rinaldi, Rolandi, Umberti, Roberti, Gioberti, Sismondi, 
Raimondi, Gherardi, and endless others ? 

I only rapidly indicate this point of the earlier and long invasions 
of Italy by Teutonic tribes. Afterwards, from the time of Karl the 
Great, throughout the Middle Ages, the German Empire held sway 
in Italy. The same racial characteristics thus came in again. Now, 
an attempt has been made to trace even Dante's descent to a Teu- 
tonic origin through his surname of Alighieri or Alager. The 
arguments given were not, however, so far as I remember, of a 
strong character. ‘The flaxen hair would, at any rate, not be a proof 
to the contrary. 


III. 










We now come to another aspect in Dante’s features. Boccaccio 
asserts that he had a protruding lower lip (“del labro di sotto era 
quello di sopra avanzato ”); and this, to be sure, does not point to a 
Germanic origin. But in the portraits which Chiappelli now supposes 
to be those of the Poet, the lower lip of what is held to be his face 
in youth, scarcely projects, or nearly imperceptibly so, whilst the 
face of the aged man shows the upper lip as very strongly 
protruding ! 

It will be remembered that Dante, in the struggles between the 
Ghibellines and the Guelphs—that is, between the Italian adherents 
of the German Empire (Waiblinger, Ghibellines) and its antagonists 
(Welfen, Guelphs)—the Poet took the side of Germany. He was 
content with the ruling influence of the Empire in Italy. He 
claimed that right for the Kaisers, without the sanction by the 
Papacy, which on its part, with priestly arrogance, imperiously 
claimed a world-dominion, secular as well as spiritual, over all 
nations of the earth, with the right of unseating their rulers. In 
so far, Dante rightly was anti- Vaticanist. 

But in the thirty-fourth song of “ Hell,” in which Dante’s fancy 
hideously runs riot in monkish medizval manner, Brutus and 
Cassius, those noblest Roman patriots, appear as vile criminals, 
immediately after Judas! That description will have pleased 
Imperialists of the extreme despotic kind. The fact may be 
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mentioned without any wish for detracting from the poetical renown 
of Dante. 

Whilst the likenesses in the Church of S. Maria Novella— 
especially the one representing an aged man—certainly fit in, in 
their main traits, with the traditional pictures of Dante, they yet 
are different from the latter in regard to the lips. Instead of the 
lower lip projecting, the upper one does in the portrait of the aged 
man, Did, then, Boccaccio make a mistake also in this respect? 
Any one who knows his “Tales” must be aware that he often gives 
descriptions of a fancifully impossible kind even in ordinary matters 
of life, whereas the tale itself professes to be based on strict and 
gross reality. ; 

The question of the new portraits, claimed as Dante’s likenesses, 
which show him in youth with a nobler aspect of the mouth, is 
complicated by the fact of a piece of apparently black hair peeping 
from under the cap, whilst Dante himself describes it as fair. Yet 
his own testimony cannot be lightly set aside. The subject is thus 
still involved in some difficulty. We have to wait for a final 
solution, though the indication given by the Poet himself is an 
important one, overthrowing, as it does, a traditional notion about 
his personal appearance—even as the Florentine pictures would do 
in regard to the Poet’s lips, from which, six hundred years ago, 


streamed forth strains of immortal song. 
Karu BLIND. 





THE JEW IN HISTORY. 


Wuat is Jewish history? How comes it that a people, never 
among the foremost nations of mankind so far as political power 
and influence or mere force of numbers and material strength may 
give predominance, has yet survived and still survives the greater 
nations with which it has come in contact and to which it has 
been made subject? This is the theme which Mr. S. M. Dubnow 
has set himself in his short work entitled Jewish History. This 
essay in the Philosophy of History has recently been issued in an 
English garb, translated from the authorised German translation, 
which itself is translated from the original Russian. Being thus a 
translation of a translation, it loses a great part of the force of the 
original, as translations are apt to do; but, in spite of this, it arouses 
great if not absorbing interest. Jewish history naturally divides 
itself into two main portions, each of which may in turn be 
subdivided into separate periods; the main dividing point is the 
overthrow of the Jewish state and the destruction of the second 
Temple by Titus in the seventieth year of the Christian era. The 
first half of this history has long been a source of interest and 
instruction to the professors of Christian learning, to whom the 
events chronicled in the Old Testament and those which led up to 
the New have proved a well-stocked storehouse of illustrations and 
examples in the fields of philosophy, history and morality. But the 
second half has always been a sealed book, unknown and uncared 
for by the learned of Christendom. The oblivion which enfolds it 
is partly due to the non-appearance of any great writer to describe 
and illuminate the subject, and partly to the desire to leave shrouded 
in darkness a history which is one long record of misery and 
suffering inflicted on an unoffending and defenceless people by the 
intolerance, bigotry and cruelty of men professing Christianity. 
But M. Dubnow thinks that this will not be always so. 


“ A time will come,” he says, “ perhaps it is not very far off, when 
the second half of Jewish history, the record of the two thousand years of 
the Jewish people’s life after the Biblical period, will be accorded the same 
treatment. This latter part of Jewish history is not yet known, and 
many, in the thrall of prejudice, do not wish to know it. But ere long it 
will be known and appreciated. For the thinking portion of mankind it 
will be a source of uplifting moral and philosophical teaching. The thou- 
sand years’ martyrdom of the Jewish people, its unbroken pilgrimage, its 
tragic fate, its teachers of religion, its martyrs, philosophers, champions— 
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this whole epic will in days to come sink deep into the memory of men. 
It will speak to the heart and the conscience of men, not merely to their 
curious mind. It will secure respect for the silvery hair of the Jewish 
people, a people of thinkers and sufferers. It will dispense consolation to 
the afflicted, and by its examples of spiritual steadfastness and self-denial 
encourage martyrs in their devotion. It is our firm conviction that the 
time is approaching in which the second half of Jewish history will be to 
the noblest part of thinking humanity what its first half has long been to 
believing humanity—a source of sublime moral truths.” 


And yet this view, however welcome and gratifying, would appear 
too sanguine; from thinking humanity the yoke of prejudice may 
be removed, but thinking humanity can never form more than an 
insignificant fraction of mankind. Education, or what we are 
pleased to call education, may be made compulsory and rendered 
more efficient, but it teaches men to absorb the thoughts of others 
rather than to think for themselves. The tendency is for prejudice 
to be ingrained and deepened rather than removed, and so long as 
Christianity remains the dominant religion there will always be a 
desire on the part of its votaries to pass over in silence the long. 
and painful story of oppression of Jew by Christian, even after its 
final cessation, of which there are as yet unhappily but few signs. 
Still, this latter half of Jewish history, though it may never command 
universal attention, must nevertheless, showing as it does the 
struggle of a people to retain in the face of overwhelming difficulties 
and insuperable opposition its separate entity and national existence, 
of necessity be attractive to the historical student, and there is 
ample scope for a great writer to bring to light the records of this 
unknown or forgotten history. Would that M. Dubnow with his 
great knowledge and wide sympathy would expand the faint outline 
sketched in his short but pregnant essay into a compact and detailed 
history ! 

The possession of a common government and a common territory 
has usually been considered essential to consolidate or keep together 
a nation. The Jews have remained a nation without any such 
binding links, held together by a community of suffering and 
religious and moral ideals ineffaceably instilled into them by their 
earlier history, and buoyed up by the memories of a historic past and 
the hopes of a great future. Theirs has been one long unbroken 
story of the patient endurance of cruelty and wrong, nor could that 
endurance have been well maintained had there not been in the 
engulfing desert of persecution and misery green spots or oases in 
which the Jew might live in comparative ease the spiritual and 
intellectua! life which distinguished him from the surrounding 
Gentiles. But in all ages this happy lot has been confined to 
a very small fraction of the race. From the time of the destruction 
of the second Temple the Jews still clung to Palestine and the 
neighbouring lands, looking forward to the coming of the Messiah 
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and the speedy restoration of their ‘‘earthly kingdom.” The time 
of fnlfilment seemed at hand, and the nation rose under the leader- 
ship of Bar Kochba, but the rebellion was mercilessly suppressed by 
the legions of Hadrian ; the hope of establishing a Jewish state was 
destroyed and replaced by the ideal of a spiritual nation or a spiritual 
community, wedded to an ancient but living religion, dwelling 
among strange nations, but always kept apart and distinct from them. 
The establishment of Christianity throughout the Roman Empire 
and the fierce persecution of sectaries, which followed, made the 
centre of gravity of Jewry shift from Syria and Egypt to the plains 
of Babylon, where a thousand years before the sons and daughters of 
Israel had lomented the desolation of Zion. There for some centuries, 
under the peaceful sway of Persia, the Jews were enabled to work out 
their spiritual development. Then Islam arose, and in his all 
conquering train the light of Jewish learning and spirituality was 
transferred to the sunny land of Spain, for more than five centuries 
justly regarded as the home of that which was best and highest in 
Israel. 

At length Christianity broke the Moorish power in Spain, and the 
Crescent had to yield to the Cross. In celebration of the victory the 
Jews were exiled en masse or forced to renounce their religion by 
the horrors of the Inquisition. The story of the Marranos, those 
involuntary converts, who, complying outwardly with the forms of 
Christianity, yet retained within their hearts their loyalty to their 
ancient faith, though of thrilling interest, can be but mentioned 
here. The exiles sought new homes in Italy, whither they were led 
by Abarbanel, once thought the greatest statesman in Spain; in 
Turkey, where they were welcomed by the Sultan Bajazet exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ How can you call Ferdinand of Aragon a wise king, who has 
made his land poor and enriched ours?”; and in the Netherlands, 
and especially Holland, where they bore their part in the rebellion 
soon to break forth against the tyranny of Spain and the inhuman 
cruelty of the Inguisition. From Holland, some generations later, a 
small band wandered to England, where Charles II. granted them an 
asylum which had been denied to them by the Anglican bigotry of 
the earlier Stuarts and the Puritan intolerance of the Common- 
wealth. The small Jewish community in England, reinforced by 
Marranos from Spain and her dependencies, established offshoots in 
the British plantations beyond the seas, and so founded the principal 
intellectual centres of modern Judaism. 

Such is in outline the story of the wanderings of the Sephardim 
or Southern Jews ; the Ashkenazim or their northern brethren, had 
been spread over the European territories of the Roman Empire and 
still dwelt among the barbarians who dismembered it ; their lot was 
never a happy one ; given up to trade and especially to money-lend- 
ing, from which the creed of the Church and the law of the land 
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forbade all Christians to refrain, and which was therefore their 
monopoly, continually made the mark of oppression and robbery, 
they had little opportunity for intellectual activity. They were 
after grievous suffering banished from England at the end of the 
thirteenth, and from France at the end of the fourteenth century, 
and throughout Germany and the Empire were pent up in their 
narrow and overcrowded ghettos. In Poland alone some measure of 
security and freedom was granted them, and there alone was their 
intellectual development possible. The partition of Poland was a 
great blow to Jewry, especially as many of its followers were 
absorbed in the retrograde and barbarous empire of the Czar. The 
spread of rationalism in the eighteenth century proved a great boon 
to the Polish and German Jews. The French Revolution, with its 
doctrines of the rights of man and the domination of Napoleon, 
brought them freedom and equality in Western Europe; but this 
freedom has been recently endangered by the growth of Anti- 
semitism, just as the hope of winning’ it for Russian and Roumanian 
Jews has been extinguished by the equally pernicious doctrine of . 
Judaeophobia. 

When the history of all these movements is written and appre- 
ciated, then perhaps we may expect the attitude of mankind 
towards the Jews to change; for, says M. Dubnow, “ It is incon- 
ceivable that the Jewish people should be held in execration by those 
acquainted with the course of its history, with its tragic and heroic 
past.” Then perchance men will not take as the type of a Jew, 
though there are many such, as there always must be among a fallen 
and downtrodden nation, the man whose only thought is his own 
advancement at any cost, and who, to attain it, will gladly relinquish 
all the ideals for the sake of which his people have suffered for 
countless ages; but the man who in scorn of consequences still 
cherishes the ideals and memories of his nation’s past, with firm faith 
in its exalted mission, though unable to define it, and believing 
that all the woes and affliction of his people tend to the fulfilment 
of some great purpose which will be made manifest in God’s own 
time. Ocwy iv yobvact xsirat. 


H, S. Q. HENRIQUES. 





HUSBANDS AND WIVES UNDER THE 
NEW LICENSING ACT OF 1902. 


Mucu attention is now being directed to the provisions of the 
Licensing Act of 1902, which came into force this year. Much is 
heard of such of its earlier provisions (Sections 1 to 4) as to the 
more drastic treatment of inebriates; and under these sections the 
police will no doubt be actively employed in hunting up and secur- 
ing the punishment of the habitual drunkard in the hope that he 
may be reformed, if not by moral suasion at any rate by Act of 
Parliament, or at least by fear of loss of liberty to drink as and 
when he likes during a period of three years; but there are other 
provisions of the Act, not yet brought into much prominence, but which 
will soon attract notice. Amongst others, there is the amendment 
of the law having reference to the matrimonial relations of people 
who unhappily give way to drink. It is to be feared it is too true 
that domestic life is rendered one of much endured misery owing 
to the intemperate habits of some husbands and some wives. It 
has been found that the married have not been able hitherto (under 
such earlier remedial law as has been made) to secure protection, 
the wife from the husband and the husband from the wife when 
one or other has given way to the vice of drunkenness. Some years 
ago only the affluent could by costly proceedings in the Divorce 
Court secure relief from domestic infelicity. Judicial separations 
on the ground of cruelty and desertion, sought for and obtained by 
summary proceedings before justices and at the very doors of the 
poor, were unknown. Now this is all past, the Legislature, having 
once begun to afford relief by summary jurisdiction vested in magis- 
trates to husbands and wives in respect of cruelty in the nature of 
aggravated assaults, and by means of separation orders which the 
justices are empowered to make, has now advanced a step further 
and have given justices, by this Act of 1902, practically the same 
powers of making separation orders, in all cases of confirmed 
drunkenness of a certain special character unaccompanied by any 
other misconduct whatever. No doubt it is an effort, legisla- 
tively, to grapple with a vast class of cases which from time to time 
appealed to the magistrates for relief, but}which in the local temples 
of justice they could not listen to because of the limited powers 
vestedinthem. But what exactly are the conditions which will have 
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to be fulfilled ere the relief can be obtained ? It is to assist in 
elucidating this that it has been thought worth while to write this 
paper. 

From the manner in vogue in law-making it is always impossible 
for any one to say from the mere perusal of any provision in a 
given Act of Parliament, or from the four corners of it, what 
exactly the whole law is; to shorten it is presumed the particular 
provision or section being enacted, it is generally found that older 
enactments are, for purposes sometimes of definition, sometimes of 
limitation by way of provisoes, incorporated by express reference ; 
the result is, that the exponent of the given law to-day on the 
subject in hand must, ex necessitate rei, have before him say at least 
half-a-dozen other Acts of Parliament, and then he may or may not 
be able to define exactly what the Legislature have intended. Now 
in the present case it is just as well to give the ipsissima verba of 
the section which deals with marital relations before making com- 
ment or reflection founded upon either the language of the older 
Acts now incorporated, or upon the case law which these older Acts 
have evolved in the course of their application. ‘Section 5” of 
the Licensing Act, 1902, provides thus under. the head or title 
* Protection of wife or husband of habitual drunkard.” 


“Sus-Section 1—Where the husband of a married woman is a 
‘ habitual drunkard,’ as defined by Section 3 of the Habitual Drunkards 
Act, 1879, the married woman shall be entitled to apply for an order 
under the Summary Jurisdiction, (Married Women). Act, 1895, and that 
Act shall apply accordingly. 

“ Sus-Secrion 2.—Where the wife of a married man is a ‘ habitual 
drunkard,’ as defined by Section 3 of the Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879, 
the married man shall be entitled to apply to a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction for an order under this sub-section, and on any such application 
the Court may make one or more orders containing all or any of the 
following particulars : 


“(a) A provision that the applicant (husband) be no longer bound 
to cohabit with his wife (which provision while in force shall have the 
effect in all respects of a decree of judicial separation on the ground 
of cruelty). 

“(b) A provision for the legal custody of any children of the 
marriage. 

“‘(c) A provision that the applicant shall pay to his wife personally, 
or for her use to any officer of the Court, or other person on her 
behalf, such weekly sum, not exceeding £2, as the Court, having 
regard to the means both of the applicant and his wife, shall con- 
sider reasonable. 

“(d) A provision for payment by the applicant (husband) or his 
wife, or both of them, of the costs of the Court, and such reasonable 
costs of the parties, or either of them, as the Court may think fit.” 


Then follows a clause making generally the Summary Jurisdiction 
(Married Women) Act, 1895, applicable to the above sub-section, 
making all references in that Act to “a married woman and her 
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husband” applicable as if the words were “a married man and his 
wife.” Then comes a proviso that instead of making an order in 
pursuance of paragraph (a), that is “for judicial separation on the 
ground of cruelty,” on the husband’s complaint against the wife, the 
Court 


“‘may, with the consent of the wife, order her to be committed to and be 
detained in any retreat licensed under the Inebriates Acts, 1879 to 1900, 
the licensee of which is willing to receive her; and such order shall have 
effect as if she had been admitted to the retreat under Section 10 of the 
Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879, as amended by any subsequent enactment ; 
and the Court may order an officer of the Court, or constable, to remove 
her to the retreat accordingly.” 


Now the very first observation to be made is this, that in order 
to bring into play the mutual remedies (1) by wife against husband 
or (2) by husband against the wife, it is a condition that the husband 
or the wife shall be a habitual drunkard as defined by Section 3 
of the Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879. When that condition is 
fulfilled then the section of the new Act of 1902 applies ; but in its 
application, as we have seen, the relief is not the same when the wife 
complains, as when the husband complains. 

Farther be it observed that the “habitual drunkard ” for the 
purposes of a separation order may be quite distinct from the 
‘‘ habitual drunkard ” in respect to whom the same Act of 1902 
makes certain regalations for prohibitive purposes, in the matter of 
liquor supply and who may be declared “ H. D.’s” and photographed. 
What these are must be found by reference to a totally different 
Act, i.c., the Inebriates Act, 1898. By that Act he is ‘‘to be such 
person who, when convicted, the Court is satisfied that an order of 
detention could be made under Sections 1 or 2 of the Inebriates 
Act, 1898.” 

But for the definition of a “habitual drunkard,’ for the pur- 
poses of “judicial separation” we must turn to the Habitual 
Drunkards Act, 1879. By that Act “ habitual drunkard” means 
a person who 


“not being amenable to any jurisdiction in lunacy, is, notwithstanding, 
by reason of habitual intemperate drinking of intoxicating liquor, at 
times dangerous to himself, or herself, or to others, or incapable of 
managing himself, or herself, and his or her affairs.” 


Therefore, this Act of 1879 brings, as it were, the class of persons 
whose condition from habitual intemperance approaches, if it has 
not already resulted, in lunacy, into the category of such lunatics 
as are dangerous to themselves or to others, and who should there- 
fore, if consenting, forfeit the liberty for a specified time which 
otherwise they would enjoy. It was, therefore, by the authority of 
the same Act that retreats for drunkards were permitted to be 
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licensed and kept by private persons, under supervision and 
inspection, and by which the patient, after admission, was bound 
under penalties to conform to the regulations, was subjected to 
curative treatment, and was until discharged liable to be brought 
back until cured, or until the expiry of the prescribed period of 
detention. But so long as this Act was unamended no person could 
be sent to such a retreat against his or her will. 

By the 10th section of the Act of 1879 the habitual drunkard 
desirous of being admitted to a licensed retreat had to make personal 
application for admission, and the subject himself or herself stipu- 
lated as to the duration of time’ for detention, supported by the 
statutory declaration of two persons to the effect that the applicant 
was a habitual drunkard, and such application had to be attested 
by two justices of the peace. So therefore every care was taken 
to safeguard the liberty of the subject. 

Now it seems clear that whatever other amending Acts have 
done towards giving courts of justice summary powers of suspend- 
ing the liberty of the drunkard, it has still, as we shall see by the 
Licensing Act 1902, been deemed obligatory that the liberty of the 
habitual drunkard, when it is the wife, shall only by and with her 
own consent and in the manner above prescribed be suspended as 
the alternative of the remedy of a judicial separation. If we assume 
then that the persons with whom we have now to deal have fallen 
under the definition of “habitual drunkard,’’ the new law then 
advances a stage beyond the remedies formerly available to the 
husband and wife. Shortly let us see what were the conditions 
before 1895, when the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act 
was passed, then consider what that Act did in respect of matri- 
monial offences, and the remedies it afforded, and so ultimately link 
on these earlier remedies in the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction to 
the remedy now given, and then we shall have a more perfect 
picture, so to speak, of the law than could otherwise be gathered 
from a mere reading of the last Act of Parliament. 

For the foundation of this superstructure we must go back 
to 1878. Prior to that year, the only summary remedy the wife 
had against her husband was for assault, whether simple or aggra- 
vated. And the husband could be made to find sureties for his 
good and peaceable behaviour in addition to being fined, where there 
was a threat to do acts of violence either accompanied with or even 
without actual assault, There was also the remedy by indictment 
for aggravated assaults, assaults occasioning bodily harm, and common 
assaults; but for mere cruelty, neglect, desertion, or drunkenness, or 
such acts as would be deemed cruel by the Divorce Courts, and 
entitling husband and wife to judicial separation, there was before 
1878 no easy summary remedy. In such cases the wife was com- 
pelled to resort to poor-law relief, and if she obtained it then the 
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Guardians might take proceedings against the man in respect of the 
relief granted to his wife and children. 

Then came the Matrimonial Clauses Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Vict. c. 
19, sec. 4). Therein it was enacted that: 


“Tf a husband shall be convicted summarily or otherwise of an ‘aggra- 
vated assault, within the meaning of 24 & 25 Vict. c. 100, sec. 43, upon 
his wife, the Court, or magistrate before whom he was convicted, might, 
if satisfied that the future safety of the wife was in peril, order that the 
wife should be no longer bound to cohabit with her husband, and such 
order was to have the force and effect in all respects of a decree of judicial 
separation on the ground of cruelty, and such order might further 
provide : 

“(1) For payment by the husband of a suitable maintenance, 
according to his and his wife’s means, with power to vary the same 
from time to time. 

(2) For the legal custody of the children of the marriage under 
ten years of age, to be given, in the discretion of the Court, to the 
wife.” 


Proviso debarring adulterous wife from relief unless adultery 
previously condoned. Likewise, abrogation of order if the wife 
afterwards commits adultery, and with the right to appeal to the 
Divorce Court if dissatisfied with the order. 

This then was the first step to place the poor under the divorce 
law in something like the same advantageous position as the rich. 
But here again it was found that the conditions were too restricted. 
A wife might have many and grave complaints, a drunken husband 
might neglect or desert her and act in every possible cruel way, yet 
if he never committed “an aggravated assault ” upon her (and that 
really meant doing her some serious bodily injury) she was as 
helpless as before, even though he had daily boxed her face and 
habitually starved her and her children or threatened her life. What 
was worse was this: such aggravated assaults when committed were 
usually the subject of indictment at Assizes or Quarter Sessions; 
and if the man was convicted he probably was sent to gaol for a 
term of years, and was thereby deprived of the means of supporting 
his wife, and in such a case it was useless to ask for an order for 
maintenance, and if asked would probably be refused; and even 
when the conviction took place in a Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
or before a stipendiary, and the stipendiary made an order under the 
section for separation and gave the wife the custody of the children 
but did not provide for maintenance, the husband having been sent 
to gaol for one year for the assault, afterwards the husband having 
become possessed of a considerable sum of money and making 
good wages, it was held that there could be no further order made 
for the maintenance of his wife, for such an order should have been 
made, if at all, when the separation order was made, and not after- 
wards, 

This and other difficulties in administering the law of 1873 were 
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recognised, and in 1895 an attempt was made to place the law on a 
wider and better footing. So it came to pass that the Act known 
as the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act of 1895 was 
passed. This, as we have shown by the language of the Licensing 
Act, 1902, sect. 5, is the Act containing the modus operandi by 
which relief may now ba sought by either husband or wife where 
the sole ground of complaint is confirmed drunkenness; or in other 
words the condition of habitual drunkenness is in both cases of the 
wife and the husband added (by incorporation of the Act of 1895) 
to the several causes of complaint which by the same Act of 1895 
were restricted to and in favour of the wife alone; for under the 
older law of 1878 and 1895 the husband had no remedy at all, 
not even when he was assaulted or deserted by his wife. 

These express provisions and adaptation, we will leave for the 
present, so that we may now take up the conditions laid down by the 
Act of 1895, as those which must exist ere the wife can seek her 
remedy against her husband. 

Now it must be well understood that although the husband be 
not a “habitual drunkard” as defined by the Habitual Drunkards 
Act, 1879, yet his wife is entitled to apply for an order under 
the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act, 1895, as 
already indicated, provided any one or more of the following 
conditions have precedently happened : 


(1) If he shall have been convicted summarily of an aggravated 
assault upon her within the meaning of section 43 of the Offences 
against the Person Act, 1861, i.c., assault of a violent character, 
doing her grievous bodily harm. 

(2) If he shall have been convicted upon indictment (that is by 
and as the result of the verdict of a jury) of an assault upon her 
and sentenced to pay a fine of more than five pounds or to a term 
of imprisonment exceeding two months. 

(3) If he shall have deserted his wife. 

(4) Or if he has been guilty of persistent cruelty to her. 

(5) Or guilty of wilful neglect to provide reasonable maintenance 
for her or her infant childrea whom he is legally liable to maintain. 

(6) And if by reason of such cruelty (4) or neglect (5) he have 
caused her to leave and live separately and apart from him, 


with a proviso that where the husband has been convicted upon 
indictment under the above condition (2) the Court becomes for the 
purposes of the Act a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, and without a 
jury can hear the application and make the order. 

We must now have before us at one and the same time the Act 
of 1895 and the Act of 1902, and must read them together as if they 
were one Act, if we are to determine what is the complete remedy 
which the law has given to the aggrieved spouse. 
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There was, however, another phase of connubial infelicity with 
which we have not dealt, but which had received legislative atten- 
tion, and that was the case of “desertion of the wife” by the 
husband. Violence towards the wife had afforded her relief, as we 
have seen by the Matrimonial Clauses Act, 1878, “Desertion,” 
too, of the same character as would have founded a ground for 
relief in the Divorce Court, became in 1886 by the Married Women 
(Maintenance in case of Desertion) Act of that year, also a ground 
for relief against the husband. By that Act, if a married woman 
was deserted by her husband, she might, on complaint before justices 
or stipendiary, prove that he had so deserted her, that is to say, 
being able to maintain her and his family wholly or in part, had 
wilfully refused or neglected so to do, and deserted her. On such 
proof the Court could order the payment of “alimony,” that was 
the payment of a weekly sum not exceeding £2 as the justices 
should think to be in accordance with his means and having regard 
to the wife’s means, with powers to vary the order and with the like 
powers as in the Act of 1878 to suspend the order having regard to 
the wife’s conduct. 

Now when we turn to the Summary Jurisdiction (Married 
Women) Act, 1895, we find that Act takes the place of the Act of 
1878 (Aggravated Assaults) and also the Act of 1886 (Desertion), the 
old law is repealed and a new set of provisions affecting both these 
grounds of complaint reappear, other additional grounds of com- 
plaint are added; but still, so far they are all grounds of complaint 
by the wife against the husband, the husband as yet, and not until 
1902 (by the Licensing Act), receiving at the hands of the Legis- 
lature no relief whatever. 

Shortly, by the terms of the Act of 1895, the wife could seek by 
summary process before magistrates orders of the following character : 

(a) A separation order, releasing her from cohabitation (having 
the effect of a decree for judicial separation on the ground of 
cruelty). 

(0) Provision for the custody of children under sixteen to be given 
to the wife. 

(c) Payment to the applicani (wife) personally or for her use to 
an officer of the Court, or to a third person on her behalf, of such 
weekly sum not exceeding £2, as the Court shall, having regard to 
the means of both husband and wife, consider reasonable. 

(d) Payment by one or other or both of them of the costs of the 
Court and of the costs of either party. But no order can be made 
if it can be proved that the wife has committed adultery, provided 
the husband has not condoned or connived at such adultery, or if he 
has by his wilful neglect or misconduct conduced to such act of 
adultery. 

There are likewise provisions enabling the Court to vary or 
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discharge the orders, adultery by the wife subsequently or the 
resumption of cohabitation being grounds for the discharge of the 
order. 

Such is the remedy now also made applicable to the case of 
“ habitual drunkards ” where the wife is the complaining party ; but 
where the husband is the aggrieved party then it is obvious the 
relief cannot be as against the wife exactly similar to the above, and 
therefore, although the modus operandi is substantially the same as 
by the Act of 1875, yet we find express provisions suitable in respect 
of relief to a case of husband against wife. 

(7) We have now to add to all the above conditions entitling the 
wife to an order the last provided by the Act of 1902, that is to say, 
“Tf the husband of the married woman is a habitual drunkard, as 
defined by the Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879,” she may so apply, 
and notwithstanding he may not have either “assaulted his wife,” 
or been convicted thereof, or fined more than £5, or been guilty of 
“wilful neglect,” or of ‘ cruelty,” or of ‘“ desertion,” and notwith- 
standing she may at the time of her application be not living. 
separate from him, or have left him, she may, on taking the proper 
_ steps indicated by the Act of 1895, obtain a separation order with 
the several characteristics already set forth. 

We have now finally to take up the case of the husband verszus 
the wife. It is well that at last the Legislature, composed of men 
entirely, has plucked up its courage and has discovered, though some- 
what late, that it is not the wife alone who hitherto has had grievances 
demanding aremedy. It is a lamentable factor in our national and 
social life to be dealt with that drink amongst women, both married 
and unmarried, is vastly on the increase. What is the cause for this 
sad fact we have not now time to consider. The remedy for the disease 
must be left to the social reformer, our business now is to recognise, 
and if possible to ameliorate, the unhappy condition of the man and his 
family when the wife and mother has fallen under the curse of drink. 
But in this new Act, whatever may be the result of its operations, 
and opinions differ much, yet there is some faint attempt to assist 
the social reformer and to encourage the sinning wife to herself aid in 
her own reclamation, What is then the husband’s remedy ? 

Again, turning to the fifth section of the Licensing Act, 1902, itis 
enacted that where the wife of a married man is a habitual drunkard, 
the married man is to be entitled to apply to a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction for an order; but, as we have already shown, if the 
order be, as it may be, a provision that the applicant (husband) be 
no longer bound to cohabit with his wife, it is in effect a judicial 
separation on the ground of cruelty, and involves as a concomitant a 
provision for the legal custody of any children of the marriage, 
without regard to age, and is as a necessary result subject to a provision 
that the applicant shall pay to his wife for her use such weekly sum 
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not exceeding £2, as the Court, having regard to the means both of 
the applicant and his wife, consider reasonable. 

The processes under the wife’s Act of 1895 are thus made avail- 
able to the husband ; but whatever the remedies now available to the 
wife are, it will be seen, in respect of the husband’s ill-treatment, or 
desertion by the wife, there is no corresponding relief given to the 
husband. His right is restricted to a right to have judicial separa- 
tion on the ground of cruelty, the habitual drunkenness of the wife 
being for this purpose only to be deemed “cruelty ” to the husband. 

But the offending wife finds a locus penitentiw provided for her. 
She may avoid the order under ‘‘ A” for separation if she will, for 
the Court may (not must), with the consent of the wife, order her 
to be committed to and detained in any retreat licensed under the 
Inebriates’ Acts 1879 to1900,the licensee of which is willing to receive 
her, and the order is to have effect as if the wife had been admitted to 
the retreat under Section 10 of the Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879. 

It is unnecessary here to follow up the conditions and obligations 
to be found under the several Acts from 1879 to 1900, known as 
“the Inebriates Acts.” It is enough to say that the cost of the 
maintenance of the inebriate will fall upon the husband; and that 
on restoration to morality as regards drink, and sound health after 
the period of detention, the wife may again be restored to the 
husband and her family. 

This provision, it is to be hoped, is one that will be, if possible, 
brought much into play in the interest of both husband and wife. 
Fears are justly entertained that the abuse of this new Act may 
often arise, that husbands whose neglect or bad conduct has possibly 
produced the very evil of which they complain, may gladly seek to 
put away their wives, and hope to escape their support by sub- 
mitting to small payments for maintenance; that husbands may 
also, acting from ulterior and bad motives, seek to get rid of their 
wives, and that in any case the maintenance money will never save 
his wife ; that it is a fair assumption that a woman so far gone will 
not work to supplement the dole upon which she most live, and 
will go further and do worse in order to live, or that (which is most 
likely) she will drink the money and become destitute and throw 
herself upon the rates. All these evils are no doubt quite possible ; 
and although the desire of the husband may be strong to avoid the 
necessarily heavy charge of the maintenance of his wife in an 
inebriates’ retreat, or to resist the idea of resuming cohabitation 
with his once drunken spouse, yet it would seem the most humane 
administration of this law will be the exercise of pressure by the 
Court upon both husband and wife to adopt the proviso, and to 
enable the Court to assist in the ultimate reclamation of the wife 
and her restoration to her home and family. 

J. EDMONDSON JOEL. 





JUSTICE TO WOMANHOOD.! 


ALREADY in these columns have been noticed two important books 
of the year, Mr. Stead’s Zn our Midst and Mrs. Woolsey’s Republics 
versus Woman, dealing respectively with the shamelessly unjust 
position of women in England and in the United States. It is surely 
not without significance that the contributions to this vexed question 
of the “eternal feminine,” which I have now to notice, should come 
from the continent of Europe, and deal more specifically with the 
position of women in France, Switzerland, and Belgium. Everywhere 
it is the same complaint, the cruel injustice of man-made law and 
custom towards women, and the far-reaching evil consequences, not 
enly to woman herself but to man her oppressor, and to the present 
happiness and further development of the race. 

M. Aug. de Morsier, already known to many English friends as a 
stalwart opponent of the infamy of the ‘‘ Police des Mceurs,” is the 
worthy son of a noble mother, one of the pioneer women of France, 
who led the way in the great uprising of women of the cultured 
classes against the outrageous degradation and enslavement of their 
helpless sisters; that evil system which the WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
has always strenuously and consistently resisted. 

I remember well how hard a task it was, in the autumn of 1869, 
to find and bring into active co-operation the five women courageous 
enough to face the social obloquy of publicly denouncing those 
measures for the outlawry and enslavement of women, which had 
been passed, silently and surreptitiously, in 1866 and 1869, intro- 
duced by the Liberal Ministries of those years, and accepted by an 
obsequious House of Commons; and of acting as the first Committee 
of the Ladies’ National Association for the Repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases (Women’s) Acts. But if in England, where the novel 
system had not yet had time to strike deep its poisonous roots, a 
great and almost desperate courage was needed in those who resolved 
upon the destruction of the evil thing, far more needful was it in 
France, where the “ Police des Mceurs” had long been an accepted 
social institution, and the degradation and enslavement of multitudes 


1 Le Droit des Femmes et la Morale Intersexuelle. By A. De Morsier. Genéve : 
Henry Kundig, Editeur, 11, Corraterie. Paris: Schleicher Freres et Cie., Editeurs, 
15 Rue des St.-Péres. 1903. 2 fr. 50c. 

L’Humanité Nouvelle, May 1903. L’Indépendance économique de la Femme au 
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of helpless women, and the even worse moral degradation of a still 
larger number of men, had been its natural and inevitable result. 

All honour then to the brave woman who, in Paris itself, was 
amongst the first to denounce this iniquity. All honour, too, to the 
worthy son of a noble mother who to-day carries on her work, and 
inquiring deeply into the causes of our moral and social evils, finds 
—as we in England have found out—potent beyond all others the 
monstrosity of mere and sheer sex-rule, which degrades and oppresses 
womanhood at every point, in the fancied interests of manhood. 
Hence the thoughtful, reasoned, comprehensive study of tke actual 
present position and of the rightfal claims of women, which he has 
just published. 

The conclusions to which his investigations have led him he has 
himself summed up as here translated : 

The civic, economic, political, and social dependence of woman 
must come to an end. 

Woman must be, in every department of life, “capable and 
autonomous,” freed from the unjust and degrading “ profession 
sexuelle,” 

The young girl must be educated to become a woman, and not 
merely a wife. 

She must know what life is, and what awaits her. 

She has the right to know: the uncertainty in which she is left 
as to the actual facts of life consorts with the civil infancy in which 
one forces her to live. 

This traditional refasal to recognise her rights is a real abuse of 
confidence towards women. 

To leave woman, on the alleged ground of her sex, in the ignorance 
and in the subordinate position in which she is forced to live, is a 
real social crime. 

The essential condition of human progress is the complete eman- 
cipation of woman, and her absolate freedom in every department 
of life. 

M. de Morsier, in his introduction, reminds us of Legouvé’s 
admirable Histoire morale des Femmes, published in 1848, and of 
M. Léon Richer’s Le Code des Femmes, published in 1877, to which 
latter Victor Hugo contributed a preface, in which he said : ‘“‘ Woman 
is civilly an infant, and morally a slave—a reform is necessary. 
This reform will be to the gain of civilisation, of humanity, and of 
intelligence.” M. de Morsier has, however, to mourn the unhappy 
fact that, in the long years since those distinguished authors wrote, 
woman has gained so little in France of what was then demanded 
for her. 

In England something was won for woman between 1869 and 
1886 in the domain of civil and legal rights. In 1869 her municipal 
vote was restored. In 1870 the law was so amended as to give the 
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wife a right to her own earnings, and in 1882 this right was 
extended to property otherwise acquired. In 1886 the right was 
secured to the married mother of the guardianship of her own 
children after her husband’s death. But since then little has been 
won in this department; or if won has been lost again. In other 
directions, however, progress has been made. Women have 
achieved the right to medical education and to medical practice, 
and have entered upon many industrial avocations. Still the legal 
profession remains closed against them, though, oddly enough, the 
Doctorate of Laws is the title most frequently conferred upon a 
woman whom any University elects to honour. In this country, I 
believe, whatever may be the case in France or elsewhere, this 
slackened rate of progress is mainly due to two causes: (1) the 
neglect of women themselves to insist on their full recognition 
as citizens by the acquisition of the parliamentary vote; and (2) 
by the great increase in the numbers of the strictly male elec- 
torate, which has hindered in two ways: (a) by increasing the 
number of purely masculine interests to which the attention of 
Parliament is necessarily called, and which it is ready to consider, 
as being those of its makers and masters ; and (4) by strengthening 
the presumption against the claim of women to fall citizenship, 
which is more and more regarded as an exclusively masculine right. 

From the beginning to the end of his valuable treatise, M. de 
Morsier condemns the atrocious nature of the double standard of 
morality set up by men for masculine convenience, according to 
which they almost plume themselves upon, or, at the very least, 
lightly excuse in themselves, conduct for which they would zealously 
crush down a woman to the lowest depths, and hold her there, 
“the eternal priestess of humanity, branded for the sins of the 
people.” 

It would indeed seem that the main purpose of men in their 
dealings with women is to secure to themselves two classes of slaves, 
the slave-wife and the slave-prostitute, and against both forms of 
slavery M. de Morsier energetically protests. 

The very fact that no man can come into existence without a 
mother, and that mother a woman, has been made by men the excuse 
for trampling upon all women. Man, retaining still too many 
traces of his savage or brute ancestry, prides himself on being 
“a fighting animal,” and boasts that he defends his country and lays 
down his life for it. Yet the same man generally holds that the 
maternal function, so much greater than any function that nature 
has entrusted to him, effectually excludes not merely the woman 
who exercises that function, but the whole of her sex, from all civic 
rights, from all true equality with himself, or as M. de Morsier puts it, 


‘The fault begins when, from the fact of the maternal function, man 
concludes, first, that such is the ideal necessary for every woman; and 
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then, that the female sex, essentially maternal, is incapable, on this very 
ground, of possessing the same social and civil rights with himself. For 
men, who have always made laws according to their own idea, without 
consulting the other half of humanity, have for ages past sanctioned the 
notion of the inferiority of woman, basing themselves on the fact of her 
sex. Under the hypocritical pretence of protecting her, they have crushed 
her.” 


Even as mother, how have they treated her? In England, as in 
many other lands, the married mother is not in law the parent until 
her husband’s death, unless she has succeeded in obtaining either a 
separation order or a decree of divorce, entitling her to the custody 
of the children she has borne. They are not hers, but belong to her 
Jord and master. A woman, who listened in the ladies’ gallery of 
the House of Commons on March 26, 1884, to the foolish utterances 
of Members of Parliament with regard to the Guardianship of 
Infants’ Bill, that afternoon before the House for second reading 
{a Bill which, had it become law, would have given equal parental 
rights to mother and father), gave expression to her indignant 
feelings in passionate verse : 


“The bone of her bone you may take, and appeal 
As of right to the law, is her own in a sense 
Which can never be known 
Save for this thing alone: 
The child that is reared at her body’s expense. 
Her part is a growing burthen to bear, 
Present labour and after care; 
The prodigal need to give of her best, 
To squander herself through the live-long hours. 
A sacrifice of perennial birth, 
A bondage keeping her soul to earth, 
Keeping it down with a chain of flowers ; 
A swift life-current that sets to her breast, 
And leaves her happy and dispossest, 
With fading beauty and ’minished powers, 
A tender torment, a priceless pain, 
A very passion of fond unrest ; 
Such is the loss and such the gain, 
Of the woman whom love has crowned and blessed. 


Behold the wife constrained to part 
Her life in twain, in legal bands 
Idly eating her busy heart, 
Vainly wringing her empty hands, 
Wearing out in prayer the knees 
That should have been her children’s lap, 
Spoiled of all but her silken ease, 
A moaning creature in a trap, 
Wishing that her’s had been the state 
Of the mother who never knew married mate.” ! 


1 «A Rhyme for the Time.” By Emily Pfeiffer. Contemporary Review, June 
1884. 
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” 


But the portion of “the mother who never knew married mate, 
is also, under English law, unjust and cruel, since, as I wrote in 1884: 


“Tt would seem needless to insist upon the elementary fact that every 
human child must have two parents, that there can be no father without 
a mother, no mother without a father; if this were not just one of those 
primitive truths which the law as it stands at present seems expressly 
framed to ignore or to disguise. The law of this and of most other 
countries contravenes common-sense, humanity, and justice, by dealing 
with every child as the offspring of one parent solely. Upon the mother 
of a child born out of marriage it imposes duties, liabilities, and penalties, 
whilst it concedes to her only the most shadowy of rights, the father of 
such a child being a person unknown to the law, except when the action 
of the mother, or of the guardians of the ratepayers’ pockets, has com- 
pelled him to contribute some slight share towards the cost of the main- 
tenance of the child; other legal duties and responsibilities he has none, 
but neither has he any legal rights.” 


In France even this slight responsibility of the “ unmarried 
father” is not enforced by law, all inquiry into the “ paternity ” 
being, in such cases, strictly forbidden. 

In the United Kingdom since 1886 the married mother can no 
longer be deprived, by the appointment of her husband, of the 
guardianship of her children after his death, but become sole guardian 
when no other guardian has been appointed by the father, and joint 
guardian should he have made any such appointment. The father 
of children born in marriage is the sole parent, so far, that is, as legal 
rights extend; their mother, as such, has no legal rights, though the 
law imposes upon her, “under criminal and other penalties,” 
liabilities and duties almost equal to those of the father. 

The gross wrong to the child of such legal recognition of one 
parent only seems quite beyond the conception of our masculine 
law-makers and law-interpreters, a painful evidence in itself of the 
still morally undeveloped condition of the male human animal, so 
seldom altruistic enough fully to realise that the human child needs 
the free, loving care of both parents. So long as this evil teaching 
of the law continues, we need wonder little at the mournful display 
of human selfishness in other directions, or that the maternal 
function, the crown and glory of womanhood, should be made the 
excuse for male despotism over the whole female sex,a despotism 
maintained, as M. de Morsier powerfully shows, by unjust law, evil 
social customs, and a base double code of sexual morality. 

In her article L’Indépendance économique de la Femme au XX* 
Siecle, Mrs. Montefiore deals with another aspect of the same 
question, showing, as did Mrs. Stetson in her epoch-making book, 
Women and Economics, how the servile condition of woman is main- 
tained and prolonged by her economic dependence upon man. Not 
that woman does not contribute as much as, or even more than, 
man, to all that makes for human well-being, but that both by law 
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and custom she is robbed of her just reward, and forced into the 
seeming position, and sometimes also into the actuality, of a mis- 
chievous “ parasite.” The forcible exclusion of married women 
from paid employments, and their compulsory seclusion in the 
“home,” as urged by many would-be philanthropists, mean simply 
a falling back to the worst degradation of the past, by the enslave- 
ment of woman and the bruotalisation of man, It is not without 
significance that the claim for the exclusion of married women from 
paid industry was never raised till after the Married Women’s 
ie Property Act of 1870 gave to a wife the legal right to her earnings, 
ie: earned apart from her husband. So long as the husband could 
legally appropriate the wife’s earnings, receive them himself from 
a her employer, or take them from her, withdraw her deposits from the 
og savings bank, and spend them as he liked, nothing was heard of the 
4 cry “A working wife makes a lazy husband,” though it was far 
more true then than it is now, for many men in those evil days 
ioe deliberately calculated on living upon the proceeds of the toil of wife 
, and children. Sincethen thecry has been pretty constantly raised, 

and is now tending towards the larger demand for the discourage- 

ment of female employment in all paid industries. Has it ever 
Se occurred to those who raise this cry, that the wnpaid labour of 
oa wives, mothers, and daughters in the home is one main factor in 
hy creating the general disrespect for women’s labour? The domestic 
i labour in the home of the wife and mother may be, and humanly 
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a considered is, of the highest possible economic value, but it has no 
a recognised monetary value. The hardest working wife and mother, 
: because she receives no wages for that work, is, under our irrational 
a system, classified industrially as an ‘‘ unoccupied person,” just as if 
a she were an infant, or an idle “‘ parasitic” man or woman. Men 






Bt are, to borrow the phrase of a valued friend of mine, ‘ economically 
dependent upon women,” and their debtors for all this unpaid labour. 
But this economic dependence has a further result. The women 
who do so much unpaid work are frequently suddenly called upon 
a to earn money, and take into the “labour market” the low estimate 
formed in the home of the money-value of their labour. They 
accept lower wages than men because of this false estimate, and 













a because also their necessities are usually greater than those of men; 
4 and thus become “the involuntary blacklegs of the labour-market.” 
i In the result, this affects the wage-value of the labour of wage- 






ad earning women as 4 class, and ultimately of the labour of men also. 
And then men get angry, and talk of “the invasion of the various 
fields of industry by women,” as if women had not been working all 
the time, and quite as hard, to say the least, as any class of men. 
Not. by such enslavement of woman is the moral progress of man 
to be assured, and without that moral progress of what value is any 
material gain? Under such conditions, were any such gain possible, 
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it could only subserve the money-power and increase the insensate 
Inxury of the few, whilst reducing the multitude, men as well as 
women, to a still lower condition of servitude and slavery. Only by 
justice to woman can man uplift himself: 


“The Woman’s cause is Man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free,” 


Mrs. Montefiore argues that the women of the twentieth century 
must, in order to secure their own freedom and that of the race, 
insist on the necessity for themselves of professional and technical 
instruction equal to that given to men, must organise themselves for 
the amelioration of the conditions of their work, and, finally, must 
provide against the exigencies of childbirth by means of a “maternal 
insurance,” in which each should share in proportion to the amount 
of her contributions. I must confess that to me this last suggestion 
appears more of the nature of a temporary and somewhat doubtful 
palliative than of a remedy, because it seems to ignore the fact that 
the father, as well as the mother, is responsible for the existence of 
the child, and therefore also owes to it parental duty. I see no 
reason whatever, except the carelessness of a male Parliament as to 
matters affecting women, why in England women who, under our 
Factory Acts, are by law excluded from the factory for one month 
after childbirth, should not receive, when necessitous, and without 
incurring thé degradation of pauperism, help from the State, 
adequate to the cost of maintenance of the mother and child during 
the period of enforced seclusion, as is already the case in Denmark. 

I, however, would rather urge women to work, by every means in 
their power, to secure forthwith that just equality of man and 
woman in civic right, and before the law, which is the first and 
absolutely essential condition of the growth of that higher humanity, 
those worthier social conditions, and that happier, truer, nobler 
human life which poets and thinkers have foretold; for which many 
brave souls have lived and worked; and for which women must 
continue to live and work, till justice between the sexes shall have 
put an end to the present cruel strife, and given at last to earth 


“ The single pure and perfect animal, 
The two-cell’d heart, beating with one full stroke, 
Life.” 
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HOW DID CALDERON KNOW SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S PLAYS? 


Mr. G. G. Greenwood’s able paper on “ The Mystery of William 
Shakespeare,” in your Review for December 1902, has brought very 
vividly before my mind a point which, strange as it may appear, I have 
never yet seen raised in the Baconian controversy, but which yet has, I 
think, some bearing on the question of the authorship of the Shake- 
spearian plays. How did the great Spanish dramatist, Don Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca, become acquainted with Shakespeare’s plays at a 
date certainly earlier than 1630? So far as we know he had, accord- 
ing to his best biographers, no knowledge of English, and yet there is 
a great resemblance between his Devocion de la Cruz, written in 1619, 
when the dramatist was only nineteen years of age and a student at 
the University of Alcala, and Romeo and Juliet. This likeness cannot 
be accounted for by the Italian ‘ Novelle” or Bandello, Various 
writers have traced out the very great similarity which exists between 
Othello and Calderon’s E/ Medico de su Honra, written before 1630, 
whilst anyone who has studied Za Cisma de Inglaterra, which 
deals with the story of Anne Boleyn, must rise from the perusal of 
the work fully convinced that its author must have seen Shakespeare’s 
Henry VIII. and the chronicles which Shakespeare used. 

We know how closely Spanish literature was studied by English- 
men in the days of Elizabeth and of James I., but we are rather 


surprised to find English literature studied at the same period by 


‘Spaniards, yet, to quote only one instance, Cervantes, in his La 
Espaitola Inglesa, shows a very fair acquaintance with English life 
and habits, There were, of course, English friars at Salamanca and 
at Valladolid, who trained most of the clergy of the English mission, 
whilst, at Madrid, a large body of English and Catholic exiles, such as 
the Arthur Dudley, who had claimed to be a son of Elizabeth by 
Leicester, and several of the O’Neils, who had long frequented 
Elizabeth’s Court, gathered during forty years at the palace of that 
Jane Dormer, Duchess of Feria, who had been a lady-in-waiting of 
Queen Mary, and who survived, as an honoured guest of the Spanish 
kings, far into the reign of our James I. Were any of these cultured 
refugees, who before their exile had known Spenser and Southamp- 
ton, Pembroke and Sir Walter Raleigh, acquainted with Shakespeare’s 
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works in their quarto form, and did Calderon derive his knowledge 
of Shakespeare from them ? The English Embassy, too, at Madrid, was 
a centre of English letters. The ambassador was the art-loving Digby, 
Earl of Bristol, who lost his place through the treachery of Bucking- 
ham, and his successor as Chargé d’Affaires was the Sir Arthur Hopton, 
who helped to form the galleries of Charles I. and Lord Arundel, and 
some of whose purchases are still amongst the Wharton pictures in 
the Hermitage Collection at St. Petersburg. It is curious, also, that 
one of the very few known Spanish pictures of an Englishwoman 
by any of the great masters of the Seicento is a “ Lady Whitmore ” 
by Zurbaran, for the Whitmore family, who had purchased Apley 
from Sir Thomas Lucas, were settled at Lower Slaughter within 
twenty miles of Stratford-on-Avon, and a “ Walter Whitmore ” occurs 
in Henry VI. The Dormer family, likewise, were connected with 
Oxfordshire and Warwickshire, Was Lord Digby, the host of 
Charles I. during his expedition to Madrid, acquainted with the 
first folio Shakespeaie? It is not impossible, for we know how 
much Charles I. admired the bard, and also that Calderon’s friend 
Lope de Vega frequented the English Embassy. But, in that case, 
Shakespeare’s plays must have been known to Englishmen abroad 
as early as 1619. 

Calderon was, himself, in the Netherlands at the Court of the 
Archdukes from 1622 to 1625, returning to Spain in time to cele- 
brate with his Sitio de Breda Spinola’s famous victory, the memory 
of which is still kept fresh by Velasquez’ Las Lanzas in the Museo 
del Prado, The Netherlands were, of course, at that time a great 
centre for English Catholic refugees. Not only was all the corre- 
spondence between English Catholics and the Pope carried on 
through the Nunciature at Brussels, but the great school at Saint 
Omer, the predecessor of Stoneyhurst, swarmed with teachers and 
pupils from the Midlands, who passed to and fro to England, until the 
outlandish dress of a SaintOmer’s boy, home for his Christmas holidays, 
became, as in Heywood’s play, a by-word of the London stage ; the 
seminary at Douai was the alma-mater of many a domestic chaplain 
in English manor houses, and the convents of Bruges, of Antwerp, 
and of Ghent educated half the squires’ daughters of Warwickshire 
and Staffordshire. We know how anxiously Father St. Clair in John 
Inglesant kept abreast of the latest productions of the English press, 
and we may be sure that he had many prototypes amongst the 
teachers who trained the boys who twenty years afterwards were to 
fight to the death for their king at Naseby and at Raglan. Is it 
improbable that the quarto Romeo and Juliet, that the folio Henry 
VITII., and that the soliloquies of ‘‘ Hamlet” which are so strongly 
echoed by Calderon in his Vida es Suefo, were known to the men 
whose pupils on their London holidays thronged to the pit and boxes 
of the “‘Globa ” or Blackfriars? To them the Catholic tone of the 
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Shakespearian writings would, indeed, come as a relief from the 
fierce Protestantism of English literature. We know, too, that the 
wealthy Spaniards and Netherlanders, settled in London, kept in 
touch with the most cultivated classes of Englishmen. Count 
Gondomar, himself, knew English society by heart, whilst Dutch 
engravers, like Droeshout, illustrated Shakespeare’s works, and 
Dutch and Flemish painters, like Miereveldt and Janssens, when 
they came to London, were introduced by their fellow-countrymen to 
every patron of Art in the City and at Court. The Whitmore family, 
for instance, were great patrons of Cornelis Janssens, whose portraits of 
Sir George Whitmore and the Whitmore ladies rival his famous panels: 
at Berkeley Castle. German travellers, likewise, when they came to 
England patronised the English stage, and some of the few drawings 
which we possess of an English theatre under Elizabeth were found 
in alibrary at Liibeck. Are we to suppose that cultivated men who 
took such an interest in English life did not occasionally take English 
writings with them when they returned home? Consequently 
copies of Shakespeare’s works must have been accessible to students 
in Spain and in the Netherlands within two or three years of the 
writer’s death. By what other means, indeed, could Calderon have 
acquired his knowledge of them, for, despite the silence of his 
biographers on the subject of his acquaintance with the English 
language, his graphic portrait of Sir Charles Morgan, in Hl Sitio de 
Breda, to quote no other instance, could only have been drawn by one 
who could well appreciate the homely sayings of that stately giant the 
general of Maurice of Nassau who was destined to be the first colonel 
of the Royal Scots Regiment. Calderon could never have written E/ 
Medico de su Honra unless he had known Othello, whilst Sigismundo, 
in La Vida es Sueno, seems to recall Hamlet, especially in his great 
soliloquy at the end of the second act as to the real nature of our 
life, Such facts as these must finally be taken into account when we 
emphasise, as Mr, G. G. Greenwood does, the paucity of contem- 
porary allusions to Shakespeare’s writings. Calderon’s Henry VIII. 
and Cardinal Wolsey are, indeed, even more pathetic figures than 
Shakespeare’s, but Henry VIIL., in his Spanish dress, must have been 
shaped by Shakespeare’s play, on which Katherine’s interview with 
Wolsey after his fail,and Katherine’s death scene, seem modelled. 
Charles’ visit had, for the time, made English topics the fashion of 
the day in Spain, and Calderon knew how to please his audience. 
But from whom had he obtained his knowledge of Shakespeare? It 
would make a pleasing picture if we could fancy the stately Bristol, 
whom Vandyke has taught us to know so well, reading the great 
English dramatist to the even statelier Spaniard, who was to be the 
last poet of the Middle Ages; but it is more likely that if we 
leave Romeo and Juliet out of account, he learnt to know the 
bard in the dull cloister of St. Omer’s, where some Jesuit, shut 
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out for ever by the penal laws from his native land, was poring over 
the dog’s-eared quarto which his scholar had brought him back 
from his London holiday, and trying to call up before his eyes the 
gay “Apollo” at the ‘‘ Mermaid,” or the long galleries of Southampton 
House, where he, too, had jested with Ben Jonson and laughed with 
Southampton in the days before the Gunpowder Plot. Ben Jonson 
lived much amongst the Catholics, and Milton’s father, to whom he 
owed his love for Shakespeare, had been disinherited for turning 
Protestant. The coincidence is curious, but it may serve to show 
that Shakespeare’s works were early known in Catholic circles. I 
am ill-prepared to say what may be the exact bearing of these facts 
on the Shakespeare and Bacon controversy, but I would only ask 
those who are engaged in it to take into account that some of 
Shakespeare’s plays were early known to the greatest dramatist in 
Europe save himself, and that that dramatist was a foreigner. 


HvusBert READE. 


PS.—Since writing the above, a possible answer to my own 
question has occurred to me. We know the very great use which 
both the Catholic and Protestant teachers of the early seventeenth 
century made of dramatic representations as a means of teaching 
their pupils Greek and Latin. For instance, the performance of the 
Westminster Play is enjoined by the Foundation Statutes of the 
School. Is it possible that the English exiles who taught in the 
Catholic schools and seminaries abroad encouraged their pupils to 
perform English plays as a means of keeping up the purity of their 
English ? Several of the Roman Catholic missionaries who worked 
in England under Charles I. were renowned for their eloquence as 
preachers, and yet they had all been educated abroad. If such were 
the case, Shakespeare’s plays would be the best of the day for the 
purposes of Catholic teachers, as they contain few or no attacks on 
Catholicism, like those which appear in other contemporary drama- 
tists, and probably not a single allusion which could be offensive to 
Spanish pride. Consequently, they could be performed without 
giving any offence to the authorities in any seminary in the Spanish 
dominions. Calderon was a close student of the epic, dramatic, and 
historic literature of other nations, in some cases borrowing his plots 
from sources as remote and abstruse as Josephus, and modelling 
declamatory verses on the Lusiads of Camoens. He could easily 
have seen English plays acted at Valladolid or Salamanca even 
before 1619, and it is certainly remarkable that Romeo and Juliet, 
Othello, and I would add Hamlet, are amongst the most Catholic of 
Shakespeare's works, Even Henry VIII. need not necessarily offend 
Catholic sentiment. 

It will be remembered that the question of Shakespeare's religion 
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is still an open one. It is curious that in the Royal Library at 
Madrid, and in the collection of Mr. E. J. Stanley, M.P., at Quan- 
tock Lodge, there should exist copies of an earlier redaction of La 
Devocion de la Cruz, under the title of Za Cruz en la Sepultura, which 
stand in a similar relation to the classic edition of the play that the 
quarto edition of Romeo and Juliet does to the folio, Mr, G. G. 
Greenwood has well pointed out that Shakespeare's quarto was 
remodelled for the reader in the folio. ‘‘Did Calderon proceed on 
the same principle?” In any case Calderon must have been 
acquainted, as has been said, with the earlier form of Romeo and. 


Juliet before 1619, a knowledge which shows that the play must 
have been well known in England. 





“REPUBLICS VERSUS WOMAN.”! 


A REVIEW AND A REJOINDER. 


THE theory of this book, written by an American woman, Mrs. Kate 
Trimble Woolsey, is that republics are hostile to woman’s progress 
and well-being, and subversive of all that goes to make existence 
joyous or endurable for her sex. 

The purpose of the book is to so denounce republics and laud mon- 
archies as to wean womenkind from the one and win them to the other, 

“ Republicanism,” says the author, “is the stone at the sepulchre 
of liberty.” Republics as they exist to-day and as they must 
inevitably develop are “the enemies of woman’s influence, power 
and hope; they are the assassins of her opportunities and the foes 
of her happiness.” From cover to cover the book is packed with 
statements and illustrations contrasting democracy with aristocracy— 
republics with monarchies—to the blasting of the reputation of the 
first and the exaltation of the latter. 

“Women in monarchies,” says the author, “have political power 
and rank conferred upon them. But in republics no woman is 
. deemed worthy of publicity, honour or renown, for a republic is 
incapable of any feeling for her except that of prejudice, and ever 
glories in seeing her prostrate, covered with dust of obedience.” 

Nearly the entire body of “facts” offered in support of the 
author’s contention are located in the United States, Comparisons 
- are drawn between the position and condition of the women of that 
republic and the women of monarchies, even including Russia and 
China, invariably and overwhelmingly to the discredit of the United 
States. The method followed in the compilation of this book indi- 
cates the most careful gleaning, from statistical documents, news- 
paper files and police court records in the United States, of every 
item which could contribute to a dismal and repulsive picture, and 
at the same time the most scrupulous exclusion of every incident, 
fact, tendency or truth which might lighten the gloom or leave 
ground for human hope as regards the tragic lot of the American 
woman. The result of such a method could be none other than a 
story so incomplete, a distortion so grotesque as to relegate the entire 
bit of rodomontade to the realm of immoderate comedy. 

The lady who has undertaken this amusing tilt against republics 


1, London: Gay & Bird 
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avers, on page 37 of Republics versus Woman: “ My allegiance to 
every member of my sex impels me to tell you the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, and I do so in the full conscious- 
ness that if such ever becomes known [this effort was first delivered 
as a lecture to a company of women] I shall be victimised to my 
very grave.” As an American woman I think I may assure the 
author that the case is hardly so bad as that. The picture as 
whole is, of course, unrecognisable, but the recurrence of certain 
familiar features, such as references to the unjust, and for the most 
part obsolete laws, which linger from the time of the transference 
of the ‘‘ Common Law” of Old England to the statute books of New 
England—these are good old acquaintances of every live and loyal 
American woman; indeed the work of compilation of the whole 
formidable list was done by American woman suffragists whose only 
possible objection to their being thus paraded abroad is that the 
manner of their presentment conveys the quite false impression that 
they cover the whole American case and that they are in perpetual 
eruption, so to speak. So also as to the presentment of the entire 
gruesome batch of social and economic evils, calamities, hindrances, 
perils and tragedies, such as beset and overtake poor, stumbling 
humanity in every nation on earth—these, too, are set forth in the book 
as if the ghastly features, all unaccompanied by their more numerous 
contrasts, made up the entire cast of countenance of the Republic. 
If an Englishwoman were to go to the United States and publish a 
book, the avowed purpose of which was to argue the case against 
aristocracies and in favour of republics, and if she were to set forth 
every attractive feature of republics, suppressing all discouraging 
aspects; if she were to draw upon England’s blackest happenings, 
keeping absolutely silent as to all things of an upward tendency— 
such a book would be of similar value, as a truthful picture and a 
sincere argument, to the one in review. If this Englishwoman were 
to tell the story of Lord Penrhyn and say, thus do English 
employers treat their employees; if she were to cite the Penrud- 
docke case and say, behold this is justice in the English courts; if 
the ghastly grave at Moat Grange Farm were opened to make a 
picture of rural English life; if the records of recent divorce cases 
in Sir Francis Jeune’s court were proclaimed as samples of the 
character of English nobility; if Marie Corelli were quoted as 
authority that “The English Government is weak and corrupted, 
and its actual rulers vile and abandoned women”; if the books of 
Miss Corelli were offered as representative English literature ; if the 
report given at the annual dinner of Church Deaconesses telling of 
women working eighteen hours a day at ladies’ blouses at the rate of 
1s, 2d. per dozen, were to be given as the wage rate of English 
women workers; if the report at the annual meeting of the London 
Reformatory Institution telling of 80,000 immoral women on the 
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streets of London, and Lady Henry Somerset’s statement showing 
116 public-houses, one to every seventeen houses in Soho district, 
were left as the sole pictures of Greater London; if Lord London- 
derry’s statement that “the national physique is deteriorating,” and 
Sir Frederick Maurice’s statement that ‘‘out of every five men only 
two are available for enlistment and effective service.” were left to 
describe the condition of the health of Englishmen—if statements 
of this complexion were multiplied and left unrelieved by even one 
of more cheerful colour, and if the purveyor of such information 
were to solemnly aver that these things are the inevitable resuit of 
a monarchy, and proclaim them as “ the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth,” would any sane Englishman own up to 
the picture ? 

As a sample uf the “ whole truths ” dealt out by Mrs. Woolsey, 
we find the voting status of individual American States described in 
separate paragraphs, each chanting the melodramatic refrain that 
“all citizens have votes except idiots, lunatics, and women.” The 
list of States is alphabetically given, but no hiatus marks the curious 
omission of Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming—the four full 
suffrage States. Even granted that at the time of deliverance of the 
“lecture” three of these omitted States had not given the ballot to 
women, the perfect sincerity which should characterise the present 
discussion of so dignified a subject would have indicated, at-least by 
foot-note in the book, the splendid position which women in those 
States now occupy. But it is not a supposable case that the 
“lecture” was given more than thirty years ago, and, during all 
that time the women citizens of Wyoming were exercising the fran- 
chise exactly as did the men; moreover, in several of the listed 
States women had at that time school suffrage, and the women of 
Kansas had voted at municipal elections since 1887. An appendix, 
written presumably at time of publication of the book, makes the 
sole mention (and that in the most inconspicuous, unemphasised way) 
of the fact that four of the States grant full suffrage to women, and 
immediately following this grudging admission, which is cramped 
into one short paragraph, the following dose is administered: “In 
republics the right of women to vote lags far behind the right of 
women to vote in other civilised governments; indeed it is to be 
doubted if any republic will ever grant women generally the right 
to vote.” . 

Let us inquire as to women’s political status in the United States 
and Great Britain. Admittedly the most important element in the 
life of a nation is education. In 1838 Kentucky gave school suffrage 
to,widows. In'1861 Kansas gave it to all women. From 1875 to 
1880 Michigan, Minnesota, Colorado, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, and New York granted school suffrage ; later, other States 
to the number of twenty-eight extended some form of suffrage to 
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women. In 1869 Wyoming gave fuli suffrage to women, in the 
same year England gave limited municipal suffrage, conditioned by 
property relations, to women. New Brunswick and Ontario gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and widows in 1886, Kansas 
gave unconditioned municipal suffrage to all women in 1887, Quebec 
followed in 1889 with partial municipal suffrage to single women 
and widows. In 1893 full suffrage was given to women in Colorado 
and in New Zealand. In 1895 full suffrage was granted in South 
Aus'ralia, and in 1896 in Utah and Idaho. 

{n Republics versus Woman we find the following: “‘ Democracy 
has had to follow the army of progress led by aristocracy, but it has 
done so far in the rear, protesting, denouncing, ridiculing, and 
execrating.” To my own certain knowledge the example and 
proximity of the United States aided Canada in the progress which 
she has made towards woman’s enfranchisement. The example and 
testimonials from Wyoming and other States were quoted and used 
as a leverage by the women of New Zealand to gain political rights 
which women in the United States had enjoyed long prior to their 
own. And in this connection it should be known that “ full suffrage ” 
in New Zealand and Australia does by no means carry the large 
significance of ‘ full suffrage” in the four great American States. 
In the British Colonies women may vote only for colonial officials, 
but not for officials of the English mother nation, whereas in the 
four suffrage States of America women vote for “state” officials, 
(the equivalent of “ colonial’) for members of Congress (the equiva- 
lent of members of the British Parliament) and also for the Presi- 
dent—the nearest approach to a monarch in which a republic may 
indulge. As the case now stands in the suffrage States women may 
vote exactly as men; they may, and do, sit as members of State 
legislatures ; they may be elected to the National Congress—both 
House and Senate (the equivalent of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords). This is the “ whole truth” status of four great 
American Commonwealths. Next year 200,000 American women, 
in full possession of the sovereignty of citizenship, will vote for 
members of Congress and for President of the United States. No 
women elsewhere in the world hold such high privilege. 


Is Woman SUFFRAGE GAINING GROUND IN THE UNITED STATES 


In nearly every State in the Union suffrage organisations, com- 
posed of the most intelligent and influential women, are actively 
and constantly at work, and public sentiment is enormously increas- 
ing. The splendid national organisation beld its last annual meet- 
ing in the conservative city of New Orleans, and after an entire 
week of overflowing public meetings the interest demanded more, 
from which thousands were turned away for lack of room. The 
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annual address of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the president, was 
characterised by a distinguished justice of the supreme court as “a 
masterly exposition of a theme, the logic and eloquence of which 
he had never heard excelled.” 

The National Legislative League, under the statesmanlike guidance 
of Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, is devoted entirely to special work 
with State Legislatures, largely for the repeal of old laws which 
remain upon statute books and record an outgrown time when the 
world’s conception of democracy nowhere included women in its 
programme. No season passes which does not record a victory for 
woman’s work along this line. 

A recent campaign for woman’s enfranchisement in the staid old 
State of New Hampshire failed of entire victory, but was marked by 
such splendid growth of popular sentiment as to insure success 
later on. 

The State of Arizona, through both houses of its latest legislature, 
conferred the ballot upon women, but the Governor vetoed the bill : 
the popular anger has doomed the Governor and insured the re- 
passage of the measure at the next legislative session. In South 
Dakota in 1890 woman suffrage was defeated by a majority of 
23,610 votes, at the next attempt it was lost by a majority of only 
3285. 

In Oregon woman suffrage was lost in 1884 by a majority of 
17,153. In 1900 the majority was only 2033, 


Poputak SENTIMENT 


No political organisation for progressive statecraft in the civilised 
world is more intelligently directed than the woman suffrage move- 
ment in America. The national bureau for propaganda through the 
public press furnishes plate matter for the American Press Associa- 
tion. During the past year 71,000 suffrage articles were published. 
Tn twenty-five States suffrage press bureaux furnish articles to the 
local press, Nearly the entire body of great city dailies print and 
pay for suffrage articles, they send their representatives great distances 
to make extended reports of suffrage conventions, their editorial 
utterances are profoundly serious and respectful, nearly always 
favourable, and all admit the inevitable future enfranchisement of 
American women. 

The following statement was recently sent out signed by all but 
one of the United States Senators and representatives in Congress 

. from the suffrage States : 

“ We, the undersigned Senators and Rapresentatives in Congress 
from the four States in which woman’s enfranchisement has beeu 
tested, declare each for his own State, that the experiment has 
proved entirely satisfactory. Woman suflrage has resulted iu 
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nothing objectionable, and in much that is advantageous to both 
the individual and the State.” 

Senator Chauncey M. Depew recently said, in reply to the question, 
Do American women influence politics ? “ Most assuredly, yes, they 
beat men at the polls, which is the best sort of argument as to the 
effect of their influence. In the States where the women have the 
franchise, men do not dare put up an undesirable candidate,” 

The Governor of Delaware, in his last message to the legislature, 
said : “ The time is coming when the participation of women in all 
our civil affairs will be voluntarily sought, as an infusion of indis- 
pensably new elements in our citizenship.” 

In Colorado, where women have voted, in several instances in 
larger proportion than the men, since 1890, and where they have 
sat as members of the State legislature, they are consulted on every 
important subject of legislation. At the last session every Bill 
specially drawn and favoured by the women of that State became a 
law, while by far the greater percentage of the Bills urged by the 
men failed of enactment. Mrs. Ellis Meredith, a brilliant and in- 
fluential citizen of Colorado, says: “It is better to be a woman than 
a political party platform.” 

In an Idaho town, whose population is largely composed of miners, 
the town council received a petition from men asking that public 
gambling might be permitted. It began, ‘‘We, your petitioners, 
humbly pray” ; a protest against the proposal from the women began, 
‘“‘ We, the undersigned citizens of Idaho, demand.” Needless to say 
the “ demand” of the women citizens prevailed over the “ petition ” 
of the men who sought to legalise gambling. 

A law establishing a ‘‘ Children’s Court ” was one of the several 
acts which the women of Colorado carried through the last legisla- 
ture. The Premier of the Province of Ontario, in urging their own 
legislature to pass a similar law, said : “ The Children’s Courts of the 
city of New York and other large American cities are among the 
most important social developments of modern times, and it is to be 
regretted that Great Britain is still familiar with that kind of 
prisoner whose head scarcely reaches to the top of the desk.” 

On page 35 of Republics versus Woman, the following occurs : 

“ They (republics) have occasionally been persuaded to amend or patch 
up some grotesque law, but they have done so in a spirit of vindictiveness 
that almost drove to madness the proud women who have had to appeal to 
them. Let us contrast this with aristocracies, where many legal and 
political privileges have been granted to our sex by those in power (and 
generally without women asking them) simply as a matter of right and in 
accordance with the advance of civilisation. Let us take Russia, for 
example. Russia, God bless her, . . .” 

For further remarks on Russia reference might be made to the 
special representative of the Times, recently a sojourner in that 
country. , 
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_ Germany also comes in for a share of the rapturous admiration of 
Mrs. Woolsey. Germany, where at a recent meeting of the German 
Society for Social Reform, the chief of the Cologne police prohibited 
Frau Simon of Berlin from reading a paper on “The Reduction of 
the Hours of Work for Female Workers.” The paper was read by 
Professor Franke and discussed by Dr. Piefer. Frau Simon was 
not allowed to answer the criticisms passed on her paper. Fancy 
what would happen to an American chief of police who would 
attempt to prevent an American woman from reading a paper at a 
sociological congress. Mr, Carruthers Gould with a microscope 
would not be able to discover fragments of the remnants of that 
chief of sufficient size to construct a cartoon. Quite recently the 
law forbidding women to attend political meetings in Germany has 
been amended, but it still stipulates that at such meetings women 
shall sit apart from the men. In the United States women attend 
national political conventions and represent their respective States 
as delegates with precisely the same prerogatives as the men dele- 
gates. They make speeches upon those historic occasions, they are 
placed upon committees, they help to make party platforms, and their 
votes are cast for Presidential nominees. No political orator in the 
United States is more in demand during a presidential campaign, 
nor receives higher pay for service than Mrs. Judith Ellen Foster, 
president of the Woman’s National Republican League. Women 
are elected by popular vote to municipal and State positions. 
Women occupy, both by popular vote and by appointment, highly 
responsible municipal, State, and national positions. Miss Estella 
Reel holds the Federal office of National Superintendent of Indian 
Schools, and is cited as the most useful and authoritative official in 
that important branch of national service. Women lawyers practice 
in all the various courts of the nation, including the United States 
Supreme Court. Women physicians practice in every city and in 
nearly every village in the United States. Public opinion has long 
since adjusted itself to women in the learned professions. The 
brilliant young Scotswoman who was recently refused admission to 
the bar of Great Britain will doubtless reflect upon the contrast in 
the instance of the recent appointment of an American, Miss Floy 
Gilmore, a graduate of the law department of Michigan University, 
to the important post of Assistant Attorney-General for the 
Phillipines. There is, however, one sort of “ bar ” in Great Britain 
where women are not refused admission, and I am obliged to confess 
that the privilege of serving as barmaids is denied to girls and 
women in America. 

It would be tiresome to even catalogue the multiplicity of voca- 
tions which women in the United States pursue with credit and 
efficiency.  Coeducation prevails in America from kindergarten to 
university. Two of the old, tradition-hampered, higher seats of 
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learning still resist the modern tendency, but numerous other 
splendidly equipped colleges and universities are attended by young 
women who not infrequently carry off class honours—always to the 
ungrudging admiration of their male classmates. 

Republics versus Woman draws an unrelieved portrait of the 
American man as a tyrannical, selfish being whose chiefest industry 
appears to have been directed to the suppression and oppression of 
American women. No faint hint of the existence of a nobler or 
more generous type of American manhood is permitted to creep into 
this “ whole truth” onslaught upon republics. By some miracle the 
author managed to elude the American men, who everywhere abound, 
eager to render assistance or to further any project which women 
have in hand. ‘The generous recognition which men in the United 
States give to women’s achievements more often exceeds than under- 
rates the merits of the case. In innumerable instances, men in 
various States, where women hold the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, have said to me with an unmistakable note of 
pride in the utterance, “We have a woman County Superintendent 
here, and she has done better and more faithful work than any man 
we have ever had.” There are now over 300 women County 
Superintendents of Pablic Instruction, all elected by popular 
vote. 

Under territorial organisation the women of Wyoming had exer- 
cised the franchise equally with men for twenty-one years. When 
application was made for Statehood, Congress demurred on the 
point of woman’s equal political rights. The women, fearing lest 
Statehood might be refused, and entirely confident that the men of 
Wyoming would reinstate them later, desired to retire their claim. 
But the men sent this message to Congress: “ We will stay out of 
the Union a hundred years; we will never come in without equal 
rights for women.” 

All history fails to parallel the splendid devotion of Henry B. 
Blackwell to the cause of woman’s advancement. Mr. Blackwell 
was one of the able, young, American men who helped to organise the 
great Republican Party. He might have made for himself a bril- 
liant career in American politics, but for more than forty years he has 
devoted his every faculty to the cause of woman’s enfranchisement, 
deliberately effacing himself as coadjutor of his noble wife, Lucy 
Stone, and as editor of the national advocate of woman’s progress, 
The Woman's Journal, of Boston. 

In the great field of sociological research no one is more welcomed 
by professors and educators than Jane Adams, of Hull House, 
Chicago. Miss Adams was recently called at midnight to the 
parlour of Hull House to meet a delegation of firemen who had just 
come from a fire where a number of horses had been badly burned, 
the animals were ‘suffering horribly, but the firemen dared not violate 
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the city ordinance which forbids the shooting of horses within city 
limits without special order of the Court. The firemen said: “ Miss 
Adams, if you will give us the order, we will put an end to the 
suffering of the horses.” Miss Adams, a dainty little mite of a 
woman, though quite without legal authority, assumed personal 
responsibility, and those big, stalwart, Chicago firemen knew that they 
had an influential backing which would enable them to perform a 
humane act even though they violated a city ordinance. 

There is nothing more in evidence among American men than 
the pleasure and pride they manifest when their wives render fine 
service in civic affairs, or are otherwise distinguished and recognised 
as superior. I sometimes think that ancient Chivalry, which the 
undiscerning lament as dead, is reincarnate in the fathers, sons, 
brothers and husbands of the fortunate women of the United States. 
That there are still a multitude of men in America of a vastly less 
generous and noble type is of course also true, otherwise the prob!em 
of civilisation would now be solved instead of being just in process 
of solution. , 

Mrs. Woolsey complains that in republics men monopolise ‘“ the 
honours, glories, favours, distinctions, pinnacles, and powers.” 
American women can wear “no imperial purple, wield no sceptres, 
fill no thrones, wear no crowns, nor be made honorary colonels or 
admirals,”. and, they have no public monuments to commemorate 
their deeds. I must plead guilty to all this. I may, however, say 
that I have an intimate personal acquaintance with many distin- 
guished women of America, and I do not know of one who is pining 
for a “pinnacle.” And as for monuments—really I can imagine 
how Susan B. Anthony would meet a proposition to erect a costly 
monument in her honour. She would say, ‘“ Nonsense, put your 
money where it will do my fellow-beings some practical good. Don’t 
dangle any pinnacles or other ornamental fol-de-rol in my sight ; 
spend your money and your time to advance the cause of woman and 
a higher civilisation.” No, the ideals and the aims of the great bulk 
of the women of the United States do not centre upon “ glories and 
favours,” but rather upon high social service. They know also that 
only under exceptional circumstances will even exceptional women 
find their most usefal sphere in office or in public work of any sort. 
For the vast majority of womankind the home and motherhood will 
always command their supreme service and constitute their highest 
mission. And it is chiefly because the American woman realises 
that her home must be environed by the cleanest civic conditions and 
the noblest national life that she is impelled to participate in that 
wider sphere of publicity which the ever broadening basis of demo- 
cracy presents. Republics do indeed “snatch royal sceptres ” from 
some women, but they offer opportunity to all women. They declare 
that : 

VoL, 160,—No. 1. G 
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“ The colonel’s lady and Judy O'Grady, 
Are sisters under the skin.” 


They utter the prayer: 


*O God, make no more giants, 
But elevate the race.” 


It is in no vain-glorious spirit that I here record the vastly 
superior political position which the women of the United States 
occupy over that of the women of England—the best and noblest 
monarchy the world has ever known. It is with profound regret 
that I note the enormous injustice recently done to the devoted and 
superior Englishwomen, who have so efiiciently served on School 
Boards, in taking away their right to be chosen by popular vote. 
With all possible earnestness I express my hope that the fear of 
Englishwomen that their right to sit upon Boards of Guardians may 
be taken from them, even as was their right to sit in County Coun- 
cils, may be without foundation. 

Regarding the attempted argument in Lepublics versus Women 
drawn from New Zealand and Australia it need only be said that, 
notwithstanding the abounding loyalty of the Colonies to the mother 
country, they are in all but name self-governing republics. It is 
in New Zealand and Australia that socialism finds its best experi- 
mentation: It is there that the theories of America’s great political 
economist and philosopher, Henry George, have found the largest 
acceptance and application. Indeed, the immediate situation quite 
pointedly verifies the statement of Sir John Gorst that ‘‘ The colonies 
intend to retain an absolutely unfettered fiscal independence. On 
that point Australia’s attitude is unmistakable. Her model is the 
United States, and she has shown more than once in the last year 
or two she would resent any attempt to include her in a crystalised 
Empire.” 

The really strong bond which unites those far-off colonies with 
Great Britain is one of deep and abiding affection, rather than any 
similarity of political construction. It is a sentiment quite akin to 
that which the “New England” of to-day holds for the Old 
England. Scarcely any single development of the past quarter of a 
century is so freighted with promise of things noble and helpful as 
the quickened sense of kinship between the people of the United 
States and Great Britain. 

One further proposition may be stated to point the utter ground- 
lessness of the claim that aristocracies advance the political position of 
women more certainly than democracies. It is this: Just in pro- 
portion as the democratic sentiment becomes vital in any nation, 
whatever may be the name or the form of the government, just in 
that proportion are the real, the substantial, and the general interests 
advanced. The nineteenth century witnessed an enormous deyelop- 
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ment of democracy under the “ Constitutional Monarchy ” of Great 
Britain. This wave of progress carried the women as well as the 
men to higher political positions—although, of course, not to equal 
heights. All of this progress was due to democracy and despite 
monarchy per se. The political rights then gained by the British 
women (all related in some degree to property, never, as in America, 
bottomed upon simple humanity) were acquired quite in defiance of 
the severe disapproval of the then reigning Sovereign, who issued 
the following manifesto : 

‘The Queen is most anxious to enlist every one who can speak 
or write to join in checking this mad, wicked folly of ‘Woman’s- 
Rights’ with all its attendant horrors, on which her poor feeble sex 
is bent, forgetting every sense of womanly feeling and propriety.” 

One can only speculate as to the far higher position which might 
at that time have been secured to the women of Great Britain had 
the situation not been handicapped by the active hostility of their 
revered Sovereign, Queen Victoria. 

A recent writer in the WESTMINSTER REviEW referred to the 
United States as a great ‘“‘sham Republic which insults and degrades 
every member of the mother-half of the race.” Is it not more 
nearly correct to designate the United States as a republic in 
process of making ? We do not call a boy asham man even though 
he may show on his countenance some very ugly birth-marks, or 
may even be undergoing serious and distressing ailments. There 
are several millions of American women who refuse to remain 
constantly in the blue and bitter depths of “ insult and degradation.” 
They prefer to work cheerily and patiently for the certain develop- 
ment of a full democracy in the United States. 


AnnigE L. Diaas, 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


WE are pleased to find that the favourable opinion which we 
formed of Messrs. J. H. Poynting and J. J. Thomson’s Properties of 
Matter! nas been shared by the public to such an extent that a new 
edition has become necessary in the brief space of three months. 
With the exception of a few corrections, it has not been found 
necessary in so short a time to make any additions to the work. 
With the second edition of the companion volume on Sound, by the 
same authors, the student of physics will be well equipped. 

E. Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe? has also appeared in a new 
edition, or rather in a new form, and at a price which renders it 
accessible to all readers, We are glad to find that the latest work 
of a great biologist and thinker, and one of Darwin’s most enthu- 
siastic supporters, is being widely read in this country. It can be 
recommended to all who wish to keep abreast of modern science, 
especially those interested in the monistic theory. 

It is significant of the increasing number of readers of scientific 
works that cheap editions of most of the important books are now 
issued. The Rationalist Press Association, Limited, have done good 
work with their popular reprints, and have just issued a book which 
should be read by everybody, namely, Samuel Laing’s Human 
Origins. In its present form, revised and brought up to date by 
Mr. E. Clodd, this work gives a clear and popular description of 
what is at present known of the origins of the most ancient 
civilisations. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


. THE value of the scientific method cannot be over-estimated ; exact 
observation and deduction based upon observation is the instrument, 
and it may be said the only instrument by which we can hope to 


1 A Text-Book of Physics. By J. H. Poynting and J.J. Thomson. “Properties of 
Matter.” Second Edition. London: Charles Griffin & Co. 1903. 

2 The Riddle of the Universe. By Ernst Haeckel. London: Watts &Co. 1903. 

% Human Origins. By Samuel Laing. Revised by E. Clodd. London: Watts 
and Co. 1903. 
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arrive at trath. Naturally, therefore, we are led to apply this 
method in every direction, and to whatever subject it is applied it 
leads to some extension of more accurate knowledge, and it is ex- 
pected by some that it will always lead to a similar result. In 
physics it has led to such far-reaching conclusions as are expressed 
in the terms “ evolution,” “ the reign of law,” and soon. Some critics 
are, therefore, led to believe that they can attain similar results in 
the field of history and art. Such attempts have been made in the 
Literary Theories of Taine and Herbert Spencer, which are criticised 
by Professor A. T. W. Borsdorf in two lectures. Mr. Borsdorf 
examines these theories with much ability and fairness, and arrives. 
at the conclusion that their authors fail to establish them. On 
Taine’s theory it is not impossible to deduce some conception of the 
individuality or personality of an author from his works, but we are 
still left in doubt as to whether the result is absolutely correct. 
Certainly in no scientific sense can we declare it to be exact. And 
when we remember that by literature here is meant only poetry 
and fiction—works of imagination, we can scarcely be surprised, for 
in such works of art the author exercises the greatest freedom, and 
an unaccountable element enters in which may defy all attempts to 
bring it into harmony with any theory, while the critic himself 
brings in a personal element also which may act as a distorting 
medium. ‘ How is it,” asks Mr. Borsdorf, “ that the Shakespeare 
depicted by Taine differs so entirely from the Shakespeare described 
by Mr. Sidney Lee?” That it is necessary to ask such a question 
is a demonstration of the failure of Taine’s theory, without we are 
prepared to believe that the Frenchman attained to a more accurate 
conception of the great English poet than his own countryman has 
done. Mr. Herbert Spencer has not been more successful in his 
application of the evolution theory and biological methods, and we 
must still wait for a science of literature. 

Mr. Belfort Bax concludes his studies of the social side of the 
German Reformation with an account of the Rise and Fall of the 
Anabaptists.2 In previous parts of the work the author dealt with 
(1) German society at the close of the Middle Ages; and (2) The 
Peasants’ War. Though Mr. Bax fully appreciates the religious, 
theological, and psychological sides of this remarkable movement, 
as his general title implies, his interest is mainly in its sociological 
aspect ; and in the crude communism and Utopian dreams of 
peasants and artisans he sees a kind of anticipation of modern. 
socialism. Perhaps, indeed, they have more in common than he 
would be willing to admit, Anabaptism was born in Zurich in 


1 On the Literary Theories of Taine and Herbert Spencer. By A. T. W. Borsdorf, 
Ph.D. London: David Nutt. 1903. : 

2 Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists. By E. Belfort Bax. ‘ The Social Side of the 
—_ Reformation.” London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Mac- 
ai - 1903. 
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1525, spread to Germany, where its chief development took place, 
and found its way into England, where, however, its influence was 
comparatively slight. Anabaptism is associated with some of the 
wildest aberrations that ever attended a religious movement, but 
Mr. Bax shows that these belonged to the extreme fanatics who 
are nearly always to be found on the fringe of a religious revival, 
and were not characteristic of the leaders or a necessary consequence 
of their belief. The story is a most instructive one and admirably 
told by Mr. Belfort Bax; it has a threefold interest, historical, re- 
ligious, and social. 

We heard, quite recently, of the case of a Unitarian minister who 
announced that on a certain Sunday evening he would take for the 
subject of his sermon ‘‘ The Hell we Fear,” and he had a crowded 
congregation ; on the following Sunday he preached on “ The Heaven 
we hope for,” and his chapel was nearly empty. It is a striking 
illustration of the tendency of some minds to delight in horrors; 
and when we say some minds, we may, judging by the evidence 
before us, really say most minds; at least that has been the case 
until recent years, when belief in hell has rapidly declined, though 
a certain amount of interest in it still survives. We should, there- 
fore, expect there would be a large demand for Zraditional Aspects 
of Hell, Ancient and Modern, by Mr. James Mew. Though in his 
retrospect of the features of the most prominent ancient and modern 
conceptions of hell Mr. Mew covers a very wide field, he does not 
profess to give more than a brief introduction to the subject without 
pretending to offer a complete account; but the account is sufficient 
to display the alarming and extraordinary fascination which the 
belief in future torments has had for the human mind. Mr. Mew 
is historical rather than philosophical, and does not attempt to ex- 
plain the psychological origin of this strange aberration. The wide- 
spread belief in hell, however, is demonstrated by this interesting 
review of the form it has taken amongst various people, and perhaps 
it is gratifying to find that Christians have no monopoly in the 
infernal regions, as they used to claim to have in the celestial ; 
though his account of the Christian hell occupies the largest space 
in his survey. Those who no longer have any belief in the exist- 
ence of hell will greatly enjoy the reading of this book ; what effect 
it may have on the minds of those who still believe we can only 
conjecture ; but it should help to convince them of the groundless- 
ness of their fears. It should at least make them understand that 
hell has not been a subject of revelation, but the creation of the 
human mind, which has exercised the most fertile ingenuity in 
imagining horrors with which to terrify itself. This is strikingly 
exhibited in the seventy-nine illustrations from original sources 


1 Traditional Aspects of Hell, Ancient and Modern By James Mew. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 1903. 
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which Mr, Mew has fortunately been able to reproduce. Mr. Mew 
has treated his subject with becoming seriousness, which speaks well 
for his self-control and his respect for the sensitiveness of people 
to whom hell is still dear. 

One can hardly glance at a newspaper article or a review without 
finding some allusion to psychological principles ; of late, too, we are 
confronted with the so-called psychological novel, which, as opposed 
to the naturalistic, takes for its subject the human Ego. Yet pro- 
bably very few persons have a very precise or definite notion as to 
what the term “ psychology” means. The art critic or the novelist 
looks at psychological principles from one point of view; the jurist - 
or the psychologist from another. To the former, psychology is only 
a more or less felicitous intuition of different states of mind 
brought about by varied contingencies of individual or social life ; 
to the latter, it is an almost mathematical formula of principles 
derived from experiments and long experience. The one regards 
it as an art, the other as a science. Philosophers are so much at 
variance among themselves that one might be tempted to believe 
that there is not one psychology but many psychologies not even 
logically related to one another, In Contemporary Psychology, 
Professor Valla defines it as “the science of direct subjective ex- 
perience” as opposed to the natural, sciences, which are “ the 
science of indirect objective experience.” Psychology, therefore, 
is a special moral science of a very general character, occupying 
the same relation to history, philology, and sociology as dynamics 
does to physics, chemistry, and biology. Professor Valla establishes 
the fact that psychology and philcsophy lead us to the monastic 
concept of a grand unity embracing the two series of physical and 
mental phenomena, but without sacrificing either of the two. “The 
physical world is subject to mechanical laws; the moral world, on 
the contrary, is spontaneous and independent. . . . History, society, 
art, religion, and science are the result of a continuous and inces- 
sant action which has no precise limits, and which, issuing from 
the untrammelled will, is the expression of the noblest. and most 
elevated part in man. The spiritual world exists by itself, as a 
psychical reality, as positive and real as any material reality.” 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


In an exceedingly able and suggestive preface to A History of 
Factory Legislation,? by Miss B. L. Hutchins and Miss A. Harrison, 


Contemporary Psychology. By Guido Valla. Translated by Harold Manacorda. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1903. 

. A History of Factory Legislation. By B. L. Hutchins and A. Harrison, B.A. (Lond.). 
With a Preface by Sidney Webb. Westminster: P. 8. King & Son. 1903. 
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Mr. Sidney Webb writes that “it has been left to the authors of the 
present volume systematically to explore the origins of the Act of 
1802, and to trace, in detail, from that small beginning the century- 
long development of the present highly organised system of factory 
and workshop regulation in the United Kingdom.” Such commen- 
dation, coming from such an authority upon social economics as 
Mr. Webb, is of itself a sufficient guarantee of the value of this 
work. From the protection of pauper apprentices in 1802 to the 
Factory and Workshop Consolidation Act, 1901, collective control and 
supervision of labour have been extended in this country to every 
manual worker in every manufacturing industry, and has spread not 
only over every English-speaking community but also over every 
civilised country of the Old and New World alike. Very naturally it 
possesses a literature of its own, and this has for the first time now 
been exhaustively catalogued in an appendix to this work. Whilst 
some contend that the maximum of collective control has been 
reached, others maintain that the minimum only has been attained. 
In the case of many trades—such, for instance, as the cotton-spinning 
industry—it is true that the Common Rules are so zealously enforced 
that no individual mill-owner and no individual operative can go far 
in degrading the standard of life. But in many others, and notably in 
certain dangerous trades, and in the “sweated” industries, regula- 
tions are in a most rudimentary stage. File-cutting, one of the 
most deadly of the dangerous trades, has only just beer declared a 
dangerous trade. Carried on, as it largely is, in domestic workshops, 
it still remains to be regulated. The authors point out how difficult, 
and in many cases how impossible, it is, even when the local 
authorities are in earnest, to discover and to supervise these domestic 
workshops. A system of dual control has been established which, 
owing chiefly to defects in the law, has rendered any efficient super- 
vision almost impossible. In the “sweated” London industries, 
such as the manufacture of slop clothing and low-grade furniture, 
these difficulties are very noticeable, and in these the worst features 
of the old pre-factory system conditions are being faithfully repro- 
duced. The evils and horrors of the industrial revolution are not to be 
attributed, say the authors, to the introduction and development of 
machinery. ‘They were rather the greed of child-labour, the mal- 
administration of the Poor Law, and that merciless exploitation of 
human material which, we may add, is not unknown in the “ sweated ” 
industries in the capital of the greatest Empire the world has seen. 
Mr. Webb does well to call particular attention to this branch of the 
work. Those industries are, as he says, parasites which feed upon the 
trade of the nation, fostered as they are by a continuous bounty in 
the shape of unlimited cheap labour. Mr. George H. Wood has contri- 
buted a valuable paper on the “ Course of Women’s Wages during the 
Nineteenth Century.” In their description of the file-cutting industry 
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the authors have omitted to show that upon the “ stiddly” is fixed 
@ piece of lead, the dust from which is the chief source of danger. 
We cannot, however, speak too highly of the ability and thorough- 
ness displayed by the authors. This book will take its place as a 
classic in this branch of economics. 

We are not surprised that Britain’s Next Campaign,’ by Miss 
Julie Sutter, has reached itssixth thousand. It is a book which 
should find a place, and that a prominent one, in the household of 
every citizen. It is a book with a purpose, with a story to tell and 
a scheme to unfold. The purpose is an old one—the attainment of 
justice. The story is an old one too—the miseries of the masses ; but. 
the purpose, as Canon Holland remarks in his preface, has been 
wrung, at white heat, out of the furnace of pity, and the story 
of the hideous life of the submerged tenth is told with a force and 
a freshness which makes it new, and the scheme is no mere Utopian 
fantasy, but a work-a-day reality in some of the great manufacturing 
cities of Germany. It is known as the Elberfeld system. Its 
keynote is the solidarity of the community. No part can be 
diseased without affecting the rest. As Mr. Ferriar cynically 
observed, when advocating factory reform, “the safety of the rich 
is intimately connected with the welfare of the poor.” We have 
not space to describe this system. It consists in the municipulisa- 
tion of individual efforts, Its motto is, ‘‘In our city none shall 
starve.” We strongly commend this work to all interested in the 
advancement of the human race. 

Mr. J. G. Craggs has failed to convince us that voluntary 
hospitals are more economical than rate-supported, in his Rate- 
supported versus Voluntary Hospitals. His comparison with the hos- 
pital work carried on by the Metropolitan Asylums Board appears to 
us ill-judged. This Board deals with epidemic diseases, and has to 
maintain extensive buildings and a numerous staff to meet great 
emergencies, whereas the ordinary hospital works upon lines which 
can, by means of averaging, be fairly well predicated. As long as 
the public subscribe sufficient funds for the requirements of our 
hospitals, well and good, but when they cease to do so, as Mr. 
Craggs complains, what other alternative is there but support from 
the rates? At the same time we should hesitate to advocate this 
until some fresh source of taxation is made available. Until the 
unearned increment of the idle rich, or of the too successful exploiter 
of human material, can be tapped, our hospitals must rely upon the 
charitably inclined, or those who seek to insure their souls or their 
reputations by ostentatious donations, 


1 Britain’s Next Campaign. By Julie Sutter. With Prefaces by the Rev. Henry 
Scott Holland and the Chairman of the London County Council. Sixth Thousand. 
London : R. Brimley Johnson. 1903. 

* Rate-supported versus Voluntary Hospitals. By J. G. Craggs, M.V.O., F.C.A. 
London: The Scientific Press, Ltd. 
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Ideas move slowly, and nowhere perhaps have they moved 
more slowly in that important branch of our national institutions 
than in our schools. If for no other reason than for the sake of 
comparison we should welcome The EHducational Writings of Richard 
Mulcaster (1532-1611),! now collected, arranged, and abridged by 
Mr. James Oliphant from Mulcaster’s “ Positions,” published in 
1581, and ‘“‘ Elementarie,” in 1582. Mulcaster was the first head- 
master of Merchant Taylors’ School, and had for his pupils such 
well-known men as Edmund Spenser, Lancelot Andrews, Bishop 
of Winchester, and Sir James Whitelock. Here he reigned for 
twenty-six years, when, owing to difficulties with the council of the 
school, he resigned. ‘T'wo years later he became headmaster of St. 
Paul’s School, where he remained twelve years, dying in straitened 
circumstances three yearsafterwards. As Mr. Oliphant points out, 
Mulcaster failed to gain a popular hearing owing to his laboured 
style, unlike his better-known contemporary, Roger Ascham, who 
had far less to say, but knew how to aay it with lucidity and ease. 
Wherever one turns one finds recommendations that are only to be 
expected from the most advanced educationist of to-day. For 
instance, says Mulcaster, the elementary school is left to the worst 
class of teacher, but the first grounding should be undertaken by the 
best teacher, and his reward should be the greatest. This was 
written more than three hundred years ago, and yet we have not 
even begun to see its truth and necessity. Then, again, he insists 
throvghout upon the special training of the teacher. When as a 
people shall we recognise that the art of teaching is one of the most 
difficult, and we might just as well employ a doctor or a lawyer who 
had had no special training, as a teacher with such qualifications. 
Upon the education of the female sex, we must admit Mulcaster is 
not quite up to date. 

The Report of a Conference on the Training of Teachers wm 
Secondary Schools for Boys,” held at Cambridge on November 14 and 
15 last, confirms the views we have just expressed. Oniy one 
speaker, Mr. P. A. Barnett, seemed to have the faintest idea of the 
great advance which has recently been made in the United States 
of America in a co-ordinated scheme of training schools and 
colleges for teachers upon national lines, Although Mr. Barnett 
pointed out that it was upon those lines that England was destined 
to advance also, not a soul got up to make further inquiries. If 
any of the gentlemen present should by chance see these pages, we 
refer them to Miss Alice Ravenhill’s Reports, published by the 
Board of Education and the Sanitary Institute. 


1 The Educational Writings of Richard Mulcaster (1532-1611). Abridged and 
Arranged with a Critical Estimate, by James Oliphant, M.A., F.R.S.E. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose & Sons. 1903. 

2 Report of a Conference on the Training of Teachers in Secondary Schools for Boys. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 1902. : 
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The Report of the Minister of Education, Province of Ontario, for 
the Year 1902, is of special interest for its discussion of some 
educational problems of a democracy. There is, no doubt, much 
truth in the recent address of President Elliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, U.S., who dwells upon the comparative failure of education 
to mitigate the evil of drink, gambling, crime, vitiated public 
taste for ephemeral literature and amusements. With all due 
respect for President Elliot, we thought it had been proved that the 
systematic teaching in American schools upon the abuse of alcoholism 
had reduced drinking and increased the average of life. Amongst 
other authorities cited is Mr. M. E. Sadler, late Director of Speciat 
Enquiries and Reports in the English Education Department. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Bret Harte, by Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton, whose colla- 
borator he was in several plays, is a handsome tribute to the memory 
of the genius who portrayed the wild camp-life of the ‘‘ Argonauts ” 
of 49. ‘*Do Americans ever think,” Bret Harte once asked, “ that 
they owe their rights to California to the Catholic Church and the 
Mormon brotherhood? Yet Father Junipero Serra, ringing his bell 
in the heathen-wilderness of Upper California, and Brigham Young 
leading his half-famished legions to Salt Lake, were the two great 
pioneers of the Argonauts of *49. ... The British frigate that 
sailed into the port of Monterey a day too late saw the American 
flag that had crossed the continent flying from the cross of the 
Cathedral.” The book is well written, well illustrated, and furnished 
with an exhaustive bibliography. 

Young People’s History of Holland,’ by Mr. William Elliott Griffis 
will, pending the publication of the larger history promised us by its 
author, afford agreeable and instructive reading to children of a 
larger growth. The style is good, the illustrations are excellent, 
and the only fault we have to find with the book is that the religious 
sympathies of the writer have distorted his judgment of the icono- 
clastic sectaries who wrought so much mischief in the sixteenth 
century. 

The Memories of Sir Llewelyn Turner * bave a more than local 


1 Report of the Minister of Education, Province of Ontario, for the Year 1902. Parts 
I. and II. ‘Loronto: L. K. Cameron. 1903. 
tai The Life of Bret Harte. By 'T. Edgar Pemberton. London: C. Arthur Pearson, 

- 1903, 

* Young People’s History of Holland. By William Elliott Griffis. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

* Lhe Memories of Sir Llewelyn Turner. Edited by E. J. Vincent. London: 
Isbister & Co, 1903. 
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interest, and will probably be read by thousands who have never set 
foot in the Principality of Wales. The incidents recorded therein 
go back to 137 years ago—the date of his father’s birth, Sir 
Llewelyn Turner, who has lived in four reigns, has been an ardent 
yachtsman and prison-reformer, and is still a zealous and learned 
archeologist. For thirty years he has laboured indefatigably at the 
restoration of Carnarvon Castle, of which he is deputy constable. 
This historic pile had been suffered to fall into a disgraceful state 
of neglect and decay. His Memories throw a flood of light on the 
Welsh Bench in the days prior to the introduction of the present 
system of Judicature, We should like to quote a few of his racy 
anecdotes about the Welsh clergy, but, where all are so good, the 
task of selection is embarrassing. 

Progress of the United States of America in the Century, by 
Professor W. P. Trent, consists of three parts, dealing respectively 
with the Rise of Popular Government, the Struggle with Slavery, 
and the Era of Industrialism. The author of this volume of the 
Nineteenth Century Series, though evidently a good patriot, is never- 
theless too conscientious an historian not to recognise where his 
country has been at fault. For instance, in reference to the war 
with Spain, he declares that “the official investigations that followed 
the close of hostilities could not by any ‘ whitewashing’ process do 
away with the conviction that from the political side the war had 
been a disgrace to the country. . . . Perhaps Englishmen did not 
fully realise how much low politics, a sensational press, and demo- 
cratic incapacity to reason in the midst of prejudices and passions 
had to do with bringing on the crisis.” After dwelling on the vast 
energy displayed by the United States, he adds: “ Never before 
have such colossal fortunes been made in so short a time; never 
before has speculation been so rife, competition so fierce, or the 
rewards of energy more alluring. At the same time it must be 
confessed that seemingly never before has labour been so discontented, 
or corporate capital so heartless, or the average citizen so goaded by 
the desire to become rich and notorious.” The fact of the Republic 
having survived the shock of the greatest civil war of modern times 
proves the vitality of the nation, though not the complete success of 
the democratic experiment, “for within the past two decades social 
and economic questions rather than political have confronted the 
voters of the country, and they have not known how to adjust their 
party machinery to them. Political corruption and social and 
economic unrest have grown apace, and the issue is not yet.” 

In Studies in Contemporary Biography,? Professor James Bryce 
has aimed, not at writing biographies, even in miniature, of twenty 

1 Progress of the United States of America in the Century. By William P. Trent, 


M.A., LL.D. London and Edinburgh : W. & R. Chambers.: 1903. 


* Studies in Contemporary Biography. By James Bryce. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1903. 
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eminent men whose names have begun to fade from the minds of 
the present generation, but rather at analysing the character and 
powers of each of the persons described, and the impression which 
each made in the daily converse of life. In the six studies of 
politicians, of which the longest are devoted to Disraeli and Glad- 
stone, Professor Bryce has sought to set aside political predilections. 
Himself deeply interested in history, no less also in politics and 
jurisprudence, his appreciations of Lord Acton, Edward Freeman, 
and John Richard Green are most illuminative. ‘As Coleridge, 
when he divided thinkers into two classes, took Plato as the type of 
one, Aristotle of the other, so we may take as representatives of 
these two tendencies among historians Thucydides for the critical 
and philosophical, Herodotus for the imaginative and picturesque. 
. . . Green was an historian of the Herodotean type. He possessed 
capacities which belong to the other type aiso; he was critical, 
sceptical, perhaps too sceptical, and philosophical.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Modern English prosody dates from Coleridge’s dictum that the 
accents, not the syllables, of his lines were to be reckoned, but, as 
he said nothing about the arrangement of these accents, his theory 
lacked completeness. During the last thirty years the attention of 
scholars in America and England has been occupied with the inves- 
tigation of our verse-forms, and much valuable analysis has been 
made of phenomena and their grouping. In A Study of Metre,! by 
Mr. T. S, Omond, time is taken as the basis of English verse, but 
music and metre are not regarded as synonymous, ‘“ Measurements 
are held to depend on time-periods rather than syllables, whilst the 
function of accent becomes mainly directive and illuminative.” 
Spenser, Greene, Campion, and some others tried to reproduce 
classic metres on a basis of quantity, but soon abandoned the 
enterprise. No metre which neglects or violates accent stands a 
chance of being naturalised as English. Mr. Omond’s essay is, to 
our thinking, conclusive as to its main principles, but in their 
practical application he is very often at fault—z.c. either inconsistent 
or wholly wrong. In spite of these drawbacks, the book is well 
worth buying ; it is a stimulative performance. 

A Ne'er-do-weel,? by “ Valentine Caryl,” is the latest addition to 
the little oblong volumes of the “ Pseudonym Library.” It is a 
sketch of remarkable delicacy and intuitive power, difficult to 


1 A Study of Metre. By T. 8. Omond. London: Grant Richards. 1903. 
2 A Ne’cr-do-weel. By Valentine Caryl. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 
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analyse in brief, but easy of comprehension by all who are in 
sympathy with the artistic temperament. The most attractive 
character in the story is that of Padre Serafino—the reincarnation, 
it would seem, of some medizeval saint—who befriends a half-gipsy 
youth who, up to the age of nineteen, had been brought up by a 
dumb mother amidst the forest-clad hills of Southern Italy, and 
could only express his thoughts by means of the violin which he had 
inherited from his murdered father. 

On reading Histoire Comique! one is tempted at first to doubt 
whether the title—evidently suggested by Scarron’s Roman Comique 
—is quite the happiest that M. Anatole France might have chosen. 
The theme is tragic rather than comic: a second-rate comedian 
commits suicide because an actress has transferred her affections to 
an aristocratic rival. Before blowing out his brains he exclaims: 
«Je vous défends d’étre l’un a Yautre. C’est ma derniére volonté. 
Adieu, Félicie.” His spirit comes between the girl and her lover 
till she can no longer bear the obsession. They part with these words : 
‘* Nous nous aimions bien, nous deux. C'est fini. Nous ne serons 
plus jamais l'un a l'autre, plus jamais. . . . Il ne veut pas!” A 
thread of cynical philosophy runs through this morbidly fascinating 
story of theatrical life. 

Red-Headed Gill,2, by Rye Owen, is a Cornish story at once 
original in theme, dramatic in treatment, and of unusual psycho- 
logical interest. The introduction of Indian diadlerie amidst the 
pastoral surroundings of an ancient manor-house is so skilfully 
manipulated that its incongruity is unnoticed by the reader. We 
hope in the near future to hear more of the talented writer who 
conceals her identity under the pseudonym of “ Rye Owen.” 

We do not think we can pay Mr, G. F. Abbott a higher compli- 
ment than to express our opinion that his Macedonian Folklore® is a 
fitting supplement to Zhe Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, by Sir 
Rennell Rodd. This substantial volume, which testifies almost as 
much to Mr. Abbott’s sense of humour as it does to his learning and 
diligence, contains the results of researches carried on by him in the 
Greek-speaking parts of Macedonia in 1900-1. It would seem that 
mystery and magic pursue the Macedonian peasant from the cradle 
to the grave. He does not measure time so much by the conven- 
tional calendar as by the labours and festivals which are proper to 
the various seasons of the year, around which a vast deal of folk- 
lore has accumulated. Everything that savours of antiquity is by 
the Macedonian peasant attributed to the two great kings, Philip and 
Alexander ; the mytho-historical composition, called the Chap-book 
(pvAAada) of Alexander the Great, which is one of the numerous 

1 Histoire Comique. Par Anatole France. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, Editeurs. 
2 Red-Headed Gill. By Rye Owen. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 1908. 


3 Macedonian Folklore. By G. F. Abbott, B.A. Cambridge: University Press 
1903, 
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progeny of the work of Psendo-Callisthenes, is still as popular 
with this simple folk as were the various vernacular versions of the 
same story in medieval Europe. The drakos (dragon) is regarded 
as the performer of feats beyond ordinary human strength ; hence, 
in Macedonia, our “ Devil’s Dyke” would become the “ Drakos’ 
Dyke.” Tuesday is there, regarded as an unlucky day, for on it 
Constantinople fell into the hands of the Turks. Mr. Abbott gives 
nine stanzas of a long-winded song of the type of “ The House that 
Jack built.” The tribe of blind minstrels seems to have fallen on 
evil days. ‘‘ Civilisation and barbarism have proved alike fatal to 
its existence, and its few representatives eke out a precarious liveli- 
hood by singing, the products of their rustic muse at village fairs 
and weddings.” ‘There is a good collection of bird legends and 
riddles. 

“TI for my part venerate the inventor of Indexes; and I know 
not to whom to yield the preference, either to Hippocrates, who was 
the great anatomiser of the human body, or to that unknown 
labourer in literature who first laid open the nerves and arteries of 
a book.” Such is the well-deserved encomium pronounced by Isaac 
Disraeli in his Literary Miscellanies. Encyclopedia Britannica,! 
vol. xxxv., is an index of no less than 603,851 entries, constructed 
at a cost of more than £17,000, in type which leaves nothing to be 
desired, with an accuracy which is undoubtedly marvellous when the 
complex nature of this vast undertaking is borne in mind. Macaulay, 
no mean indexer himself for his time, regarded the compilation of 
indexes as a humble art ; “ index-makers in ragged coats of frieze ” 
are classed by him as the very lowest of the frequenters of the 
coffee-houses in the Dryden and Swift period. Neither he nor 
Isaac Disraeli could have foreseen the perfection which this useful 
art has nowadays reached in its chief exponents. This volume 
contains a “ key to the initials affixed to the articles.” 

Bondman Free,2, by Mr. John Oxenham, is a fascinating but 
somewhat venturesome attempt to search out the relative claims of 
truly human and altogether lovable motives when pitted against the 
laws of property. John Bellenger,a bank manager at a wretched 
salary, embezzles £75 in order to prolong or, possibly, save the life 
of his consumptive wife. The only peculiarity of the case is that a 
genial ‘‘ hanging judge” who, having sentenced the culprit to twelve 
months imprisonment, finally, by a wonderful series of coincidences, 
becomes his devoted friend. It is a novel of more than ordinary 
charm, in spite of sundry rather superfluous meanderings in the 
thread of the story. Mr. Oxenham’s descriptive power is great and 
his English unaffected. At times a power of pretty metaphor 
shows itself; for instance, when describing the prisoner’s promenade 


“ Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. XXXV. London: The Times, Printing House 
quare, 


* Bondman Free. By John Oxenham. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1903. 
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at Helstone Gaol, he writes: “The prisoners were taking their 
usual exercise along the strictly defined lines of the flagged paths, 
circling round and round like a Kindergarten illustration of the 
planetary system, while the Governor surveyed them like a benevo- 
lent but strictly disciplinary sun.” It is a fascinating and really 
human story. 

“There is as little free love in Ireland as there is free thought ; 
men have ceased to care for women and women to care for men. 
Nothing thrives in Ireland but the celibate, the priest, the nun, and 
the ox. A girl marries at once or becomes a nun—a free girl is a 
danger. There is no courtship, there is no walking out, and the 
passion which is the direct inspiration of all the world’s music and 
art is reduced to the mere act of begetting children.” Neither are 
these the sole indictments which Mr, Moore, in his latest volume, 
The Untilled Field,) has against the present condition of his native 
country. His burden that the emigrant-ship is annually carrying 
across the Atlantic Irish Catholics to the number of fifty thousand, 
and thus draining away the “ bone and sinew ” of the country, is, 
however, contradicted by Dr. W. R. MacDermott in ‘‘ The Suicide 
of the Race "—an article which appeared in the June number of the 
WestMinsTER Review. Of the thirteen stories which make up this 
earnest, interesting volume, the two entitled “ Some Parishioners” 
and ‘‘ A Letter to Rome” are best to our liking. 

In his prefatory note to The Pinch of Prosperity? Mr. H. A. 
Vachell says that, ‘Since Flaubert wrote Madame Bovary there 
has been an ever-increasing tendency on the part of our writers of 
fiction to present one character standing in the limelight, supported 
by a shadowy stock company.” Mr. Vachell is obviously none such 
a sinner as poor Flaubert. The multiplicity, to say no more, of his 
characters is confusing. His “ twins,’ Bridget and Daphne, whose 
rather uninteresting love affairs form the staple part of the book, 
would hardly have suited the proprieties of the Jane Austen era, are 
scarcely lovable to any but the strictest admirers of “Dodo.” 

The Legatee,® by Alice Prescott Smith, is perhaps too racy of the 
American soil to suit English tastes. Yet it has many qualities to 
recommend it; the characters are invested with a strong indi- 
viduality, and there is a realistic description of the forest fire which 
destroyed the Wilsopport Lumber Company’s mill. 

“A fleshly incarnation of Grieg’s music ; odd—almost to irrita- 
tion ; fall of little jerks and starts and surprises; of unholy little 
weirdnesses ; little patches of irresistible sulks and temper, but 
sunny through it all; uniquely quaint—full of original humour— 
with little splashes of exquisite simplicity and unexpected tender- 

1 The Untilled Field. By George Moore. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 
2 The Pinch of Prosperity: A Study of Some Twisted Lives. By Horace Annesley 


Vachell. London: John Murray. 1903. 
3 The Legatee. By Alice Prescott Smith. London: Gay & Bird. 1903. 
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ness.” The-foregoing quotation from The Flame and the Flood,' by 
Miss Rosamond Langbridge, hits off the character of its tempestuous 
heroine and affords a fair sample of the author's style. The 
dénouement, which is as unexpected as it is convincing, would reflect 
credit on an experienced novelist ; in it a love-maddened woman of 
the artistic temperament is saved from moral and social ruin by a 
tardily awakened love for her helpless child. Taking it all in all, 
The Flame and the Flood, despite certain crudities of construction, 
is, in psychological insight, quite worthy to rank beside its pre- 
decessors in “The First Novel Library.” 





POETRY. 


Tuat Captain Craig? should have reached a second edition is proof 
enough that Mr. E. A. Robinson is not without honour in his own 
country. Much of this volume is in Tennysonjan blank verse ; for 
instance, Jsaac and Archibald—a genre picture, exquisitely painted, 
of two old men—is not only Tennysonian in form but likewise in 
sentiment. On the other hand, the title-poem has borrowed the 
philosophy of Robert Browning together with no little of his enig- 
matical mannerisms of diction, and wedded them to the music of 
Enoch Arden. The Woman and the Wife and The Wife of Palissy 
are unmistakably Browningesque in all respects. Zhe Klondike is 
perhaps the most haunting poem in the collection ; we cannot refrain 
from quoting its opening stanza : 
“ Never mind the day we left, or the way the women clung to us ; 

All we need now is the last way they looked at us. 

Never mind the twelve men there amid the cheering— 

Twelve men or one man, ’twill soon be all the same ; 

For this is what we know: we are five men together, 

Five left o’ twelve men to find the golden river.” 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, Mr. Robinson has in him the making 
of a great poet ; but, for the development of his genius, he would do 
well to cut himself adrift from the English poets of the last century, 
and to devote more study to those of Greece and Rome, with whom 
he shows some acquaintance. His faculty for assimilation, unless 
kept severely in check, may ultimately prove fatal to his creative 
efforts. 

Anne, Countess of Winchilsea—better known to the poets and 
wits of Queen Anne’s day under her nom de guerre of Ardelia— 
enjoyed some measure of contemporary fame as a writer of all the 
popular literary forms except comedy, and was almost forgotten until 


sas The Flame and the Flood, By Rosamond Langbridge. London: T. Fisher Unwin- 
3. 

2 Captain Craig: A Book of Poems. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. London: 
Bird & Gay. 1903. 
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Wordsworth’s correspondence with Alexander Dyce induced the 
latter to incorporate a selection of her poems in his Specimens of 
British Poetesses. In her long and scholarly “ Introduction” to The 
Poems of Anne, Cowntess of Winchilsea,: which constitutes the fifth 
volume (second series) of the Decennial Publications of the University 
of Chicago, Miss Myra Reynolds does not claim any extraordinary 
esthetic value for “‘ Ardelia’s” work, but lays stress on its place in 
literary evolution. ‘ The chief elements of interest arise from the 
fact that she was a heretic in her own day; a protestant both 
consciously and unconsciously, against the religious, social, and 
literary canons then in vogue; and from the further fact that some 
of her heresies became the orthodox faith of later generations. 
Her education and her literary activities fall entirely within the 
compass of the classical period, but her poems show romantic tastes 
unparalleled in her own day, and, indeed, remained so until the 
time of Cowper. Satirised as a ‘ blue-stocking,’ she anticipates 
Mary Wollstencroft in voicing ‘Women’s Rights’ : 


“ How are we fal’n, fal’n by mistaken rules ? 
And Education’s, more than Nature’s fools, 
Debarr’d from all improvements of the mind, 
And to be dull, expected and designed, 
And if some one wou’d soar above the rest, 
With warmer fancy, and ambition press’t, 
So strong th’ opposing faction still appears, 
The hopes to thrive can ne’er outweigh the fears. 


She was, in her spiritual history, like Wordsworth, in that her chief 
poems on Nature were not written in the flush and fervour of youth. 
Personal deprivations, frustrated ambitions, loss of faith in man, 
doubts of the providential ordering of human affairs, were the deep 
waters through: which she was called to pass, and the end of the 
bitter experience found her in a state of dejection bordering on 
despair, a condition similar in kind though not in degree to Words- 
worth’s condition at the close of the experiences connected with the 
French Revolution.” 

The Chatelaine of Vergi? comes to us escorted by more than six 
centuries of tears and admiration. It made the hearts of many 
great lords and ladies beat, and excited the pity of many a poet. 
Froissart ranks her love with the sad loves of Tristan and Isoud, of 
the Lady of Fayel, and the Chatelain of Conci—a medieval romance 
with whose heroine she became confounded at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Marguerite of Navarre translated it into prose 
in the seventieth tale, seventh day of her Heptameron, and Bandello 


1 The Poems of Anne, Countess of Winchilsea. From the Original Edition of 1713 
and from Unpublished Manuscripts. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Myra Reynolds. Chicago : The University of Chicago Press. 1903. 

The Chatelaine of Vergi: a XIII. Century French Romance. Done into English by 
Alice Kemp-Welch. Edited, with Introduction, by L. Brandin, Ph.D. London: 
David Nutt. 1903. 
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reproduced, with scarcely any change, her version in part iv. of his 
Novelle. Miss (?) Alice Kemp-Welch did well in choosing prose 
rather than verse for her accurate and beautiful rendering of The 
Chatelaine of Vergi. The metre of the Old French text might 
possibly have been reproduced in the English version without doing 
overmuch violence to the literal meaning ; but, assuredly, under such 
@ process much of the more precious qualities—grace, simplicity, 
and pathos—would have evaporated. The format is worthy of all 
praise, and the reproductions of the figures on the ivory casket, now 
in the British Museum, are extremely beautiful. 

Dramatic Sonnets, Poems, and Ballads! may be taken as a fairly 
representative selection from Mr. E. Lee-Hamilton’s works. He is 
a poet of many moods, but his prevailing mood is one of sadness in 
mind and sickness at heart—an intellectual pessimism that was the 
outcome of the same terrible malady which stretched Heine on his 
mattress-grave for so many weary years. Even in Forest Notes, 
which are hymns to nature and love, the chords of triumph, struck 
on his marvellous restoration to health after twenty years of intense 
suffering, are dulled by the loss of ancient faith : 

‘“* When we aré gone, love, 
Gone as the breeze, 
Woods will be sweet, love, 


Even as these. 
* ¥ * 


Others unborn, love, 
Maybe will sit 

Here in the wood, love, 
Leafily lit. 
* * * 

Others will sigh, love, 
Even as we: 

‘ Only a day, love,’ 
Murmurs the bee.” 


But it is in the sonnet : 
‘the pure white diamond Dante brought 
To Beatrice; the sapphire Laura wore 
When Petrarch cut it sparkling out of thought ”— 
that Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s genius finds its highest expression in the 
most flawless technique. He sometimes employs two or even three 
sonnets to iliustrate a single theme from its different aspects. His 
remarkable faculty of pictorial vision is best displayed in the beau- 
tiful Pageant of Siena, where 
“* Silent and empty in the August glare, 
The old, depopulated city sleeps ; 


Its dizzy belfry stabs the fiery air 
Into the sky’s inexorable blue.” 
1 Dramatic Sonnets, Poems, and Ballads: Selections from the Poems of Eugene Lee- 


Hamilton. With an Introduction by William Sharpe. London and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne: The Walter Scott Publishing Company. 
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He can open to us fairyland, as, for example, in the sonnets on The 
Death of Puck, or thrill us with the weird in studies such as Sister 
Mary of the Plague and Ipsissimus. Mr. Lee-Hamilton deserves a 
wider recognition as a poet than he has yet received. 





ART. 


Several years ago the Review had occasion to notice a work of the 
late Professor Anderson on The Architecture of the Renaissance in 
Italy. This author left a large amount of material, with several 
finished chapters, on The Architecture of Greece and Rome,! and these, 
taken up and completed by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, whose own work 
on The Orders of Architecture is well known, now appear in a sub- 
stantial volume, published with that perfection of printing, illustra- 
tion, and general bookmaking which Mr. Batsford gives to his art 
books. The first four chapters—on the Mycenean Age in Greece ; 
the Archaic Period in European Hellas; the Archaic Period in Asia 
Minor; and the Culmination in Athens—are almost entirely Mr. 
Anderson’s work, and they fully justify the claim of his editor that 
“he had attained a masterly grasp of the principles underlying 
Greek work, more particularly those dealing with the Archaic and 
Culminating periods.” Mr. Spiers, who is entirely responsible for 
the Etruscan and Roman Architecture, has continued the chapters as 
follows: the Culmination in Attica and in the Peloponnesos; the 
Alexandrine Period; Secular Work in Greece ; Etruscan Archi- 
tecture; Early Work in Rome; Materials and Construction; the 
Roman Orders; the Forums of Rome; the Colonnaded Streets and 
Great Enclosures of Temples in the East; the Temples, Basilicas, 
Theatres and Amphitheatres; the Thermz or Imperial Baths; 
Entrance Gateways, Arches of Triumph and other Memorials, Aque- 
ducts, Bridges, Tombs; Palatial and Domestic Architecture. This 
shows the intensely interesting nature of the contents of this book of 
300 large octavo pages, which is, moreover, furnished, for the con- 
venience of the reader, with a full glossary of terms and a list of 
selected books relating to Classic Architecture, with a competent list 
of the 179 richly reproduced illustrations, and a very complete 
index, Besides the great advantage of having a fundamental work 
of this kind in English, we do not know in the art literature of other 
languages any book which covers the same ground so compendiously 
and, especially, with such insight into those principles which are as 
necessary to the student of history and literature as to the pro- 
fessional art student. 


1 The Architecture of Greece and Rome. By the late William J. Anderson and 
R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A. London: B. T. Batsford. 1902. 
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